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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


FRANK C. STOVER, 161-163 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
A. D. WHEELER, Rm. 421, John Hancock Bidg., Boston 
o. P. CROCKER, Traction Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 

F. M. CLEMENTS, 618 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
GENERAL FIRE APPLIANCE CO., South Africa James 5. McCullough Ceachers’ Agen Ll 
UTICA FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. A-Gitvanstal:Ouhedl end Cellage Bureeu uae 
A. J. COFFEE, 203 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘08 Vacancies. 
AHEARN & SOPER, Lmtd., Ottawa, Canada RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured— WRITE US. 


THE AGENCY FOR WESTERN POSITIONS 


16th Year. - All the Best Openings in the Northwest, Moun- 
tain and Coast Sections. 40-Page Pamphlet Sent Free. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


317 Kasota Bidg., 615 Empire State Bidg., University Park, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. DENVER, COLO. 








T EE AC H fe Be wy desiring promotion can best secure it through the 
EL A TR A Se NOS A ER FCS 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We have aided 
hundreds and can aid YOU. SUPERINTENDENTS in need of teachers will find our 
service prompt, definite and satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 















CLOTHING LOCKERS 


preclude possibility of disease-spread by pro- 
viding privacy for pupils’ garments. Sanitary 
because perfectly ventilated. Dampness 
does not affect them. Fire and thief proof. 
Cost nothing a year for repairs. Enamel fin- 
ish, baked hard to prevent flaking off, and al- 
most impossible to scratch. Olive green or 
any other color to match woodwork. 
ALLSTEEL Locker Booklet “AS” fully 
describes and illustrates stock types. It is 
free and should be in the hands of every one 
interested in the pupil’s well being. 


WRITE FOR IT 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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* FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 
Coiorado Teachers Agency Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Bosto New York Des Moines Denver 
Sait L Lake City Los wan" Nattataiaie Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with u 
TEACHERS a more desirable positions than those they new have should keep their names on our list. 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of of the s schools, 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Our Only Candidate 


On Aug. 12th we recommended Prin. Raymond Mc- 
Farland of Leicester, Mass., as 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 202 Si re, RES VOR OUR ONLY CANDIDATE 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855 CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 
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for the vice-principalship of the high school at Ithaca, N. 


Y. On August 18th he came to Albany for a personal in- 
MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | terview with Supt. Boynton, and on the 20th he received 


Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. a telegram announcing his election to the position. 
We recommend ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE teachers for positions . 
in PUBLIC and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. day : This is the Way We Do Business 
eachers desiring promotion are requested to wr or our forms. a — 
MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. ESTABLISHED 1900 ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
N. 


One of the Calamities which befall Educators in American School Administrative Life. 








District Debt and Taxation. 

Hlurd’s Revised Statutes for 1905 provide that 
whenever there is not sufficient money in the 
treasury of any county, city, town, village, 
school district or other municipal corporation 
to meet current expenses, the proper authorities 
may provide a fund to meet such expenses by 
issuing warrants in anticipation of taxes levied 
by such authorities for the payment of the 
ordinary and necessary expenses to the extent 
of 75 per cent of the total tax so levied. Held, 
to confer power on the corporation to defray 
and meet all ordinary expenses by money bor- 
rowed on warrants in anticipation of taxes 
within the limit specified, provided the war- 
rants are so drawn as to be payable solely from 
the taxes when collected, and such taxes are 
set apart to pay them.—Gray vs. Board of 
School Inspectors of Peoria (83, N. E. 95, 231 
Til., 63 Tll.). 

A suit by an educational corporation to 
restrain public officers from levying and col- 
lecting taxes upon its property under an alleged 
exemption in its charter is one arising under 
that provision of the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting the impairment of contracts 
by a state, and is within the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts without regard to the citizenship 
of the parties.—Board of Trustees of Whitman 
College vs. Berryman (156 F. 112, U..S. C. C., 
Wash. ). 

In a suit by an educational corporation to 
restrain public officers from levying and col- 
lecting taxes upon its property under an alleged 
exemption in its charter, the value of the 
matter in dispute for the purpose of deter- 
mining the jurisdiction of a federal court is 
not limited to the amount of the particular tax 
which has been or is threatened to be levied, 
but is the value of the right to the exemption 
claimed.—Board of Trustees of Whitman Col- 
lege vs. Berryman (as above). 


Teachers’ Licenses. 

In proceedings to revoke a teacher’s license 
on the ground that he had refused without good 
reason to board in his school community, on 
account of which he was unable to reach his 
school so as to begin daily school sessions at a 
reasonable time, the teacher may object to the 
charge on the ground of its generality, and have 
the same amended or stricken out, on motion 
before the county superintendent, and on his 
failure to take such steps he is not entitled to 
relief by injunction.—Stone vs. Fritts (82 N. 
E., 792 Ind.). 

Burns’ Annotated Statutes for 1901 (p. 
5905F), authorizing the county superintendent 
to revoke licenses to teach in the public schools 
for the holder’s -incompetency, immorality, 
cruelty or general neglect of business of his 
school, etc., does not violate the state constitu- 
tion of Indiana, providing that every man for 
injury done to him shall have remedy by due 
course of law.—Stone vs. Fritts (82 N. E., 192 
Ind.). 

Burns’ Annotated Statutes for 1901 (p. 
5905F), authorizing the county superintendent 
of schools to revoke teachers’ licenses for speci- 
fied causes, after a hearing, etc., is not invalid 
as conferring on a ministerial officer judicial 
poW.r, in violation of the Indiana state consti- 
tution, dividing the powers of government into 
three departments, and declaring that a person 
charged with official duties in one department 
shall not exercise any of the functions of the 
other.—Stone vs. Fritts (as above). 
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High Schools. 

The act of the California assembly of March 
6, 1905, providing for the distribution of the 
state high school fund, limits the distribution 
to schools which have maintained the grade of 
instruction required by law, and have had at 
least two duly certified high school teachers 
and a regular average attendance of twenty or 
more pupils, and the Political Code (p. 1670, 
subd. 12) prescribes that the course of study 
shall be such as will prepare graduates for 
admission to the State university. Held, that 
where an evening high school offered two 
courses of study, only one of which complied 
with the university admission requirements, 
such school was only entitled to participate in 
the high school fund if it maintained two or 
more regularly certified high school teachers 
and an average attendance of twenty or more 
pupils in such course; the right of a school to 
share in the fund being determined only accord- 
ing to those teachers and pupils engaged in 
high school work.—Board of Education of City 
and County of San Francisco vs. Hyatt (9° 
P., 117 Cal.). 

The Law of 1907 (p. 50), authorizing the 
establishment of county free high schools on a 
majority of the votes cast at an election on the 
proposition favoring the establishment of such 
school, is a local option law of universal opera- 
tion, and is not open to the objection that it is 
an unwarranted delegation of legislative power 
to the electors of the counties.—Evers vs. Hud- 
son (92 P., 462 Mont.). 

Formation of Districts. 

Where a school district was legally laid out 
and an election of trustees was held therein 
under the act of Aug. 23, 1905 (p. 425), the 
fact that the portion of that act relating to 
local taxation by districts for school purposes 
was unconstitutional did not oust the trustees 
from office.—Griffin vs. Brooks (59 S. E. 902, 
Georgia). 

The laws of 1896, conferring on boards of 
school trustees authority to divide or consoli- 
date districts, gives power to divide or consoli- 
date districts, give power to create a new dis- 
trict by dividing the territory of an existing 
one.—Bourland vs. Snyder (IIl.). 

The legislature having the power to authorize 
the incorporation of independent school districts 
embracing territory in more than one county, 
has the power to validate all such incorpora- 
tions, and such is the purpose of School Laws 
(1905, -p. 303, ce. 124), which expressly provides 
that any town or city organized as an inde- 
pendent school district which may embrace in 
its territory portions of two or more counties, 
is thereby declared a valid incorporation for 
school purposes.—Parks vs. West (108 S. W. 
466; Tex. Civ. App. 1908). 

Garb Act Unconstitutional. 

Pennsylvania.—School teachers can wear the 
dress of any religious order or sect to which 
they belong while instructing in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, according to the recent 
decision of Judge Landis of Lancaster. 

The school board of Mount Joy township 
employed as a teacher a Mennonite, who wore 
in school the garb of her sect. To this a 
citizen objected, and filed a protest with the 
school board, claiming that an act of assembly 
which forbids “the wearing of any religious 
garb in the schoolrooms” was being violated. 
The board refusing to dismiss the teacher, its 
members were prosecuted, and they were in- 
dicted. To this they filed a demurrer, contend- 
ing that the act of assembly was a violation of 
the constitution and the bill of rights. 

In his decision Judge Landis said: 

“If the act of assembly was constitutional, 
it would follow that school directors must re- 
move all teachers in conflict with its provisions 
or pay the penalty. The act is crudely and 








HON. WILLIAM L. PIEPLOW, 
President Elect, Board of School Directors, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


artificially drawn and incorrect in places. The 
national and state constitutions and Pennsyl- 
vania’s charter assert absolute freedom of con- 
science and toleration of all religions, and no 
person shall, on account of religious sentiments, 
be disqualified to hold any office. The declara- 
tion of rights has ever been the fundamental 
law of Pennsylvania. No charges were made 
against Miss Risser, and she attempted no 
sectarian instruction to her pupils. 

“Tt is on account of her religious views, which 
impels her to wear a garb, that her removal was 
desired, as the constitution disqualifies nobody 
from holding office by reason of religion. The 
legislature had no power to abridge this right, 
and it follows that the act is void. Such a law 
is contrary to the very spirit of the constitu- 
tion. 

“The act might as well operate against the 
present state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for wearing the white tie indicating his 
ministerial profession, or bar anybody from 
wearing the badge of a secret society. The 
legislature may lawfully adopt a style of dress 
for all teachers, thereby securing uniformity of 
costume, but this was not done.” 





Too Many Cooks. 
Mistress (a recent cooking school graduate)— 
And you don’t want me to help you? 
Cook—Not today, ma’am; I’m too busy. 
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MODERN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


By Architect William B. Ittner, Superintendent of School Buildings, St. Louis. 


There is nothing, perhaps, in the history of 
education which has brought proper school 
building more prominently before our people 
than the disaster which occurred near the city 
of Cleveland on March 4, when 173 school chil- 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. Why 
is it that so many hard lessons must be learned 
by bitter experience? It required the Iroquois 
fire to reform theater construction and manage- 
ment, and a General Slocum disaster to call 
attention to the unsafe condition of our ex- 
cursion steamers. Neither of these experiences 
pointed directly to school buildings, and it re- 
mained for Cleveland to furnish the lesson. 

If the disaster at Collinwood shall result in 
better plans and safer construction in the fu- 
ture schools of our country, it will have in- 
deed erected a fitting memorial. Where this 
undoubtedly will be the final result, it must 
also have already resulted in much hurried, ill 
advised and useless expenditures of money in 
so-called measures of safety. “In 1899” (only 
eight years ago) said the late Edward Atkin- 
son, “485 college buildings and schoolhouses 
were burned, or 10.46 per week; and the rate 
of destruction is increasing. I have examined 
several college buildings, memorial halls and 
the like, and have never found a class in which 
heavy damage or complete destruction had been 
more adequately provided for by the masters 
of combustible architecture.” 

A recent insurance report gives a record of 
fifty-eight fires in educational institutions for 
a period of three months from January first to 
March thirtieth of this year. 

A number of our buildings, notably our mills 
and factories, are the safest class of buildings 
in our country, not only for the property with- 
in, but the men and women employed. 

Can it be possible that we shall fail in the 
safeguarding of the children in our public 
schools? In my own personal experience I 
have never seen more shoddy construction and 
slipshod work than in some of the school build- 
ings I have examined. It is my purpose, there- 
fore, to lay before you, as briefly as may be 
possible, the essentials for sane and safe school- 
house construction. 


Mistakes Are Unpardonable. 

The planning and construction of school 
buildings is so well understood that mistakes 
leading to serious loss are almost unpardon- 
able. Many school authorities deliberately cal- 
culate upon architectural effects, and make ex- 
penditures for applied ornament at the sacrifice 
of fire resisting construction. Others are ig- 
norant or careless to a degree that invites de- 
struction. Again, too much dependence is 
placed upon the isolation of the building with- 
out proper regard to the fire hazards contained 
within the walls. 

In the erection of our buildings the best 
architectural experience available should be 
employed. Careful consideration should begin 
with the selection of the site. It is needless to 
say that it should be in a well drained, dry lo- 
cation off of a main thoroughfare, unless it is 
of such generous proportions as will permit 
the setting of the building well away from the 
noises of the street. It should also be well 
removed from objectionable buildings, such as 
stables, factories and the like. The area of 
the site should be generous. A minimum un- 
built-upon area of 30 square feet per pupil 
should be provided, if possible. This will af- 
ford space for playgrounds, as well as a lim- 
ited area for planting. All of these require- 
ments are readily obtainable for suburban 








ENTRANCE, WYMAN SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 


schools. Where the site is to be located in the 
more densely populated portion of the city, 
some sacrifice must necessarily be made in 
the interest of economy. 

The site should, however, never be restricted 
to the extent of endangering the light, or the 
building by fire risk from adjoining structures. 
Regard for other conditions often interferes 
with the orientation of a building. Some au- 
thorities prefer a northern exposure for the 
classrooms. Where the site permits, an east- 
erly or southerly exposure is most desirable. 
This makes possible the penetration of sunlight 
to the maximum number of rooms during the 
morning hours. 

Some Essentials. 

Where possible, the building should not be 
more than two stories high above the basement, 
which should be well out of the ground. In 
congested districts, where it is necessary to in- 
crease the height, the building should be of 
fireproof construction throughout. A two-story 
building, aside from the comfort derived, gives 
a feeling of security which more than compen- 
sates for its additional cost. 

Every building should have at least two exits 
directly from the first floor. They should be 
located as remote from each other as possible, 
and should be reached directly from corridors 
and stairways. Additional exits should be pro- 
vided from the basement for each sex. A de- 
sirable feature is to provide playrooms in the 
basement, in which early arrivals may find 
shelter. These rooms should give access to the 
toilets, but should be cut off from the building 
proper with doorways. 

The boiler and fuel room, and the heating 
apparatus, should be absolutely cut off by 
masonry walls and fireproof ceiling, from the 
remainder of the building, and should have an 
independent entrance leading directly to the 
outside of the building. It is best that door- 
ways between the above mentioned and other 
basement rooms be entirely omitted. Should 
doorways become necessary, they should be of 
the automatic closing, standard fire door type. 
Some authorities recommend the placing of the 
boiler and heating apparatus outside of the 
building in an independent structure. The ex- 
pense of such construction is unnecessary if 
the rooms are isolated as above described. 


The doors of all exits should swing out in the 
direct line of travel. The temptation to bolt 
and lock exit doors during schoot hours to pre- 
vent objectional intrusion, is too great to run 
any risk by providing locks. A plan recently 
devised eliminates all hardware except push 
plates on the inner face, and pulls on the outer 
face of the doors. To secure the building after 
school hours, the outer openings are provided 
with folding metal gates. These are swung 
back and locked in position during school 
hours, and the exits cannot be obstructed. 


Stairways and Corridors. 

The stairways should never be less than two 
in number. Should the building be a large 
one, one or more additional stairways should 
be provided. They should be widely separated, 
never more than five feet wide, with easy rise 
and tread, and wide landings. Circular stair- 
ways and winders should be avoided, and there 
should never be more than fifteen risers be- 
tween landings. Stairways should always be 
of fireproof construction, masonry or metal 
throughout, and should have a strong balus- 
trade of simple design. If of metal, the wear- 
ing surface of the treads should be recessed 
and covered with asphalt or other non-slipping 
covering. Strong hand rails should be pro- 
vided on wall and balustrade in continuous 
ramp from bottom to top. 


If the building is of non-fireproof construc- 
tion, stairways should be inclosed in a fire- 
proof inclosure. Corridors, if possible, should 
be given outside light. They should be of 
ample dimensions and enable the massing of all 
the pupils on each floor without overcrowding. 
Ten feet is the minimum width, fourteen and 
sixteen feet being preferable. Non-fireproof 
buildings are rendered practically safe if cor- 
ridor floors and stairways are of fireproof con- 
struction. 


Classrooms should be about thirty-two feet 
in length, and the minimum width to accom: 
modate the number of pupils required. If 
there are no beams projecting below it, twelve 
or twelve and one-half feet is quite high 
enough for the ceiling. The window heads 
should be brought directly thereto. All class- 
rooms should be unilaterally lighted. The 
proper arrangement of the plan will render the 
blank wall spaces a decided help in the design. 


Classrooms and Wardrobes. 

The classroom should have but one door to 
the corridor, and this at the teacher’s end of 
the room. This will enable complete control. 
In buildings of non-fireproof construction the 
classrooms should be connected by single door- 
ways. 

Wardrobes should be entered from classrooms 
only, and the usual doorway to the corridor 
should be omitted. The practice of placing 
open wardrobes in the corridor should be con- 
demned. Damp and dirty clothing is not only 
an excellent vehicle for carrying disease germs, 
but a school so constructed will never be free 
from the schoolhouse odor. 

In the construction of our building all base- 
ment bearing walls should be of masonry. Non- 
bearing walls may be of studding, or better, 
solid plaster partitions. If of studding, care 
should be taken that proper fire stops are pro- 
vided at each story level. The basement ceilir.g 
should have a heavy coat of plastering on metal 
lath. It should be seen that there is no free 
passage for fire or smoke around or through 
the heat and vent ducts leading to the stories 
above. 








Such openings as are absolutely necessary 
should be rigidly cut off by fireproof inclos- 
ures. Wood furring, sheathed dadoes and ceil- 
ing should be entirely eliminated, and the in- 
terior wood finish should be reduced to the 
minimum. 

If the foregoing conditions are fulfilled, our 
building may be considered safe. It must be 
remembered, however, that good construction 
does not entirely remove the necessity for 
other safety measures. The building should 
receive efficient care. Occasional inspection of 
every part of it should be made to see that 
combustible rubbish is not allowed to collect, 
that inflammable oils, waste or other material 
is not stored in closets and hidden away to 
furnish the cause for incipient fire and panic. 

Much have we heard recently in the public 
prints of fire escapes. They should be avoided 
if additional inside inclosed stairways can be 
erected. If placed upon a school building they 
should be in the form of inclosed outside stair- 
ways, which may be used daily for dismissal. 
Otherwise they will prove ineffective when the 
trial comes, and an added danger rather than 
a safeguard. 


The St. Louis Schools. 
As embodying the principles herein enumer- 
ated, I wish to present views of a number of 
the more recent school buildings of St. Louis. 


As a rule the buildings will accommodate 
about 1,200 pupils in all the grades, and con- 
tain twenty classrooms, a kindergarten, a room 
for domestic science, a manual training room, 
a principal’s office, two gymnasiums and play- 
rooms, toilets for pupils and teachers, store- 
rooms, and the necessary space for the heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus, fuel, ete. 


In plan the buildings show a number of rad- 
ical departures from the conventional type of 
school building, wherein the central corridor 
lined with rooms on either side, is necessarily 
dark. 

The effort has been to introduce outside light 
into the main corridor throughout the greater 
part of its length, to group the classrooms 
around stairways and exits, and to arrange the 
wardrobes for outside light. It will also be 
noted that wardrobes are entered from class- 
rooms only. This arrangement, though un- 
usual, is found to give the teacher absolute 
control, adding to the decorum of the school, 
as well as enabling their perfect ventilation; 
the air current entering the room at the inner 
wall, making the circuit of the room, passing 


through the opening to and along the ward- 
robe to the vent. 


The general plan developed by these require- 
ments is necessarily more or less similar in 
all of the schools, approximating in form the 
letter E. In all cases the sites have been 
wisely selected to permit ample space surround- 
ing the building, affording generous play- 
grounds, as well as good light and air. 


Details of Classrooms. 

The classrooms are 24 feet wide, 32 feet 6 
inches long, with a clear story height of 12 
feet 6 inches, and are arranged for left-hand 
lighting. The classrooms, equipped with single 
desks, accommodate fifty-four pupils in the 
lower and intermediate grades, and forty-eight 
in the higher grades. Natural slate blackboards 
are placed on the three inner sides of the rooms, 
are 3 feet 6 inches in height, and range from 
2 feet in the lower grades to 2 feet 5 inches in 
the upper grades from floor to the chalk rail. 

The wardrobes are 5 feet 3 inches wide, 16 
feet long, and are provided with shelves and 
hooks on the side walls; a portable umbrella 
rack is also provided for each wardrobe. A 
bookcase containing sixty-five running feet of 


shelving, a bracketed shelf over the blackboard ° 
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at the front of the room, and a picture mold- 
ing completes the equipment of the classroom. 
The corridors are never less than 14 feet 


' wide, have ample outside light, and give direct 


access to all classrooms, stairways and exits. 
Several lines of flush metal picture molding 
are provided for the hanging of casts and pic- 
tures. 

The stairways are placed at the ends of the 
main corridor, and central to the group of 
rooms on either side of the central axis of the 
building. 

They are always 5 feet wide, with ample 
landings, and are built of concrete with solid, 
wall-like balustrades; the risers and skirtings 
are of marble, while the treads are finished in 
asphalt. Treads of this character are not only 
non-slipping and practically noiseless, but are 
easily replaced when worn out. 

The purchase of ample sites has made it 
possible to limit the height, of the buildings to 
two stories. The basements are 15 feet in 
height, and are placed well out of ground. 
Where possible, a level entrance from play- 
ground to basement floor is provided, while the 
principal entrance leads directly to the first 
floor. 

The first and second stories are 12 feet 6 
inches in height, the ceilings unobstructed by 
beams, and with window heads brought di- 
rectly thereto. 

Fireproof Construction. 

All buildings are of fireproof construction, 
except the pitched roofs, in which cases, for 
economical reasons, the roofs are of mill con- 
struction covered with heavy, matched sheath- 
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ing and tile. All outer and interior bearing 
walls are of hard brick laid in Portland cement 
mortar. Interior non-bearing partition walls 
are of hollow tile; the buildings are plastered 
with cement plaster. 

The floors are constructed of reinforced con- 
erete and finished with narrow maple flooring, 
smoothed and oiled. Basement floors are of 
granitoid or cement. 

In exterior design the effort has been to 
avoid the use of extravagant material and or- 
namentation and the straining for effect not 
justified by the function expressed in the plan. 
In most instances the buildings are faced with 
ordinary hard and red brick mixed as to color 
and laid up with a large bed joint in pleasing 
bond. Stone is used sparingly, and no at- 
tempt is made to accent any part of the build- 
ing except the main entrance, which is gener- 
ally dignified by fitting architectural treatment. 

The interior finish is reduced to the mini- 
mum, such woodwork as is used being of oak 
in plain design. Classrooms and corridors are 
painted in lead and oil, the colors being care- 
fully selected with respect to the location of 
each room. <A simple stencil frieze is pro- 
vided for each classroom, while the kindergar- 
tens are decorated with mural paintings typi- 
fying the life of childhood. Walls and ceil- 
ings in the basement are coated with cold 
water paint. 

Sanitation and Equipment. 

The plumbing is of the most approved sani- 
tary type. Individual seat action closets are 
provided in the general toilets in the basement, 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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ADDRESS TO THE SCHOOL BOARD OF 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM L. PIEPLOW. 


(Lhe address of President Pieplow is so suggestive tu school board members generally that it deserves 
wide circulation. Itis, in popular parlance, a ‘‘yinger talk” that is especially opportune at the opening of a 
new school year when every school board member should resume his official lubors with renewed vigor. ) 


‘ihe task of administering the public school 
system of Milwaukee with which we are charged 
is a serious business. It is both difficult and 
laborious. The wise expenditure of a million 
and a half dollars per year, the planning of 
new schoolhouses and remodeling of old ones, 
with the consideration of the special require: 
ments as to proper location, space, light, heat- 
ing, ventilation and general sanitation and con- 
venience in each case; the appointment oi 
teachers and principals; the adoption of courses 
of study; the selection of text-books; the pur- 
chase of school supplies and of innumerable 
other articles; all these constitute an affair of 
magnitude, which requires business talent and 
good judgment not unworthy of the best ability 
and the ripest experience. ch 

The school board has under its direct control 
four high schools, fifty-four district schools, a 
number of portable schoolhouses, a school for 
the deaf, a school for the blind, a school for 
exceptional children, manual training and cook- 
ing centers, a trade school, vacation schools, 
night schools, social centers and a free lecture 
system. There is an army of 50,000 pupils 
and a supervising force, teaching corps and 
other employes, such as truancy officers, clerks, 
janitors, mechanics and laborers, consisting of 
about 1,500 persons. 

We have during recent years discontinued an 
outgrown system of school administration, 
which had become complex and cumbrous, and 
have inaugurated a stronger, simpler and more 
efficient organization for the general manage- 
ment of the schools. This has béen done so 
that the vast revenue of the school system may 
be more judiciously expended, that the scho- 
lastic army may be more wisely disciplined and 
directed, and that the building of new school- 
houses be done in conformity with the best 
knowledge of the day, to conserve the health, 
sight and comfort of pupils. In a nutshell, 
it has been done that the city might secure the 
greatest efficiency in the management of its 
schools and the best returns for the money 
spent. The next half dozen years will demon- 
strate the wisdom of the changes that have 
been introduced during the past few years for 
the upbuilding of the whole system. 


As members of the school board we have a 
tremendous responsibility placed upon us. We 
are allowed by law no compensation for our 
services, the purpose of this being to remove the 
possible motive of greed. An acceptance of the 
position as school director is one solely of honor 
and trust, and therefore should be with a view 
to subserve thereby the highest good of the 
schools. Every vestige of individual bias, sen- 
timental, political or social, should be sunk in 
the official relation of directors to the children’s 
(or people’s) interests. 

It should be remembered that the public 
school system of our city is the greatest factor 
that works for its permanent security and 
advancement. It is coming to be recognized 
as an institution of all-round culture and train- 
ing, and not merely as in the old days, gone 
by forever, to serve only in teaching the boys 
and girls reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The schools today are organized and con- 
ducted upon the most approved and modern 
plans, both with respect to the physical well- 
being and the intellectual and moral develop- 


ment of the children. The course of study is so 
arranged as to give the boys and girls such 
training as will better fit them for good and 
useful citizenship, and all the school exercises 
are planned and conducted upon the same prin- 
ciple. It behooves us not only to zealously 
guard the high standard already attained, but 
to push forward to a still higher plane. To let 
well enough alone would mean to retrograde. 
Improvements can and must be made. 

A correct understanding of our real function 
as directors and a clear-cut division of respon-. 
sibility between the board and the executive 
salaried officers will insure the greatest success 
in our administration of the school system. 
Adequate authority and freedom of action must 
be given the executive officers, and they are 
entitled to protection in the discharge of their 
duties, so that they can accomplish what they 
are charged to do, so that responsibility can be 
located, so that there can be no shirking, so 
that grievances can be redressed, so that the 
officer who fails in the proper performance of 
his duty can be held accountable. 

It is to be assumed that the executive officers 
were specially chosen because they were prop- 
erly qualified. If we find them not worthy or 
not competent, they should be displaced. If 
they are worthy and properly qualified, then 
they should receive our hearty support. 

The relations between the board and execu- 
tive officers should be such that we may know 
all their plans and purposes relating to the 
welfare of the schools, and thus be prepared 
to advise concerning their work, as well as to 
support them. 


The principals and teachers, and all other 
employes of the school system, are entitled to 
our full support. They occupy positions before 
the puble and are peculiarly liable to criticism 
and reproach. They should know that they will 
always have the firm backing of the board in 
all their acts which are right. We should, 
however, be unswerving in demanding efficiency 
in the service, and we must be courageous 
enough to displace any and all incompetents. 
While kindly encouragement and _ counsel 
should be employed before harsh measures are 
resorted to, the interests of the children should 
at all times be borne in mind. 


By far the most important of our dutes is to 
see that every grade in every school is vitalized 
and spiritualized by a good teacher and that the 
head of every school be a person of a type 
worthy of holding the position. We must ever 
be deaf to the selfish appeal of friend or poli- 
tician, and never swayed by religious or race 
prejudice. Teachers should be assigned to the 
work they can do best, and advancement made 
only on the ground of merit. Worthy and 
efficient teachers and principals are and should 
be secure in their positions. We should do all 
in our power to induce the best talent to enter 
the service of the system and to encourage such 
talent to remain in it. Teaching is the noblest 
of all the professions, and its ranks should be 
filled with the best brains and with true genius. 
The teacher to a large degree is responsible for 
the ideals of the young, and the true teacher 
is an ideal man or woman, standing for culture. 
progress and humanity. I would not counsel 
extravagance in salaries, but the good teacher 
is a valuable public servant and should receive 
a just recompense. 


Que of the perquisites of a school director 
is criticism and abuse, which are at times 
freely given by the press and public. The 
actions of school board members are not infre- 
quently condemned without an adequate inquiry 
into the reasons which prompted them. A dis- 
gruntled principal or teacher, a parent with a 
grievance, sometimes justified and sometimes 
imagined, an ill-disposed newspaper reporter or 
editor, perhaps having some personal animus— 
these are usually at the bottom of such attacks. 
The man with an ax to grind is always living, 
healthy and active. The best interests of a 
school system at times demand courageous ac: 
tion. When the clamor in behalf of an incompe- 
tent teacher or principal is loud, when the 
competition for business is keen or when the 
opposition to laudable purposes is strong, then 
it is that the sincere and steadfast school di- 
rector braves them all and performs his duty 
as he sees it. 


Some years ago a newspaper in one of the 
metropolitan cities of our country, in speaking 
of the late board of education of that city, most 
of whose members had just been retired, spoke 
in a philosophizing vein as follows: 


“That a man can give as much valuable time 
to a public interest, laboring assiduously for 
what he conceives to be the public good, and 
receive as his reward only censure and vilifica- 
tion, is one of the discouraging features of 
accepting office. That a citizen serves without 
pay or any personal advantage is given no con- 
sideration. He is judged with severity, credited 
with the worst motives and often relegated to 
private life at the first opportunity. The only 
public satisfaction that such public officers ¢an 
enjoy is the feeling that they have been unin- 
fluenced by any unjust criticism, that they 
have retained their own self-respect, and that a 
few who know them and their motives will 
believe that whatever mistakes they may have 
made, they have done what they honestly be- 
lieved to be for the best of the interests com- 
mitted to them.” 


Have not the members of a school board the 
right to hope that the press will at all times 
take care to report the facts of school board 
meetings correctly and intelligently and that 
editors who discuss school board proceedings 
will make careful inquiry into the motives for 
our action taken before passing judgment? Is 
not this especially due when the judgment 
“seems to require criticism or censure? Ought 
not officials, giving their time freely in this 
way to the publie service, to be accorded. this 
consideration ? 

Honest and just criticism is all right, and 
public officials should not resent it, or expect to 
escape it. The press is a great educational 
agency, and it can render great service to the 
publie schools, if it will exercise care and show 
a good disposition in publishing matters per- 
taining to this, the most important of all our 
public institutions. The people should be 
informed; if they’ are rightly informed, they 
will be less apt to offer reproaches. 

I hope that there may at all times be a 
helpful interchange of opinion among the mem- 
bers, a healthy sentiment in favor of bringing 
to the discharge of our duties the combined 
wisdom of the board; in this way every action 
taken by us may be marked by deliberation 
and be the result of our best intelligence. 

Fellow directors, we are here to meet the 
demands which this difficult position makes 
upon us, fearlessly and honestly, shirking no 
duty and seeking only the best interests of our 
publie school system. The central idea of all 
our deliberations is to be the best educational 

interests of the children. Let our administra- 
tion be progressive, yet tempered with proper 
conservatism. 
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Illinois Commission Reports. 

The first tangible results of the work which 
the Illinois Educational Commission is doing 
have been made public in the form of a bulle- 
tin setting forth a plan for a state board of 


education. The commission recommends that 
this board consist of nine members, including 
the state superintendent of instruction as 
chairman ex-officio. The other eight members 
of the board should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, the chief justice of the supreme court 
and the state superintendent. The term of 
office should be eight years. 

The powers and duties of the board, as de- 
fined by the commission, are: 

To have general supervision of the public 
schools, including those maintained in the pub- 
lic charitable institutions. 

To make rules for distribution of state school 
funds. 

To prepare and distribute plans for construc- 
tion and equipment of schools. 

To provide suggestive courses for study. 

To prepare all questions for teachers’ exam- 
inations, 

To prepare all rules for sanitary inspection 
of school buildings. 

To classify and standardize the schools and 
public colleges. 

To take any action to promote the efficiency 
of the educational system of the state. 


Merit System in Knoxville. 


Supt. S. A. Mynders of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has prepared for his board a merit marking 
system under which teachers are advanced in 
salary. Those who are found satisfactory are 
given a yearly increase of $5 per month until 
the maximum is reached. In brief, the points 
upon which the efficiency of teachers is marked 
are as follows: 

1. Influence upon students in interesting 
them in study; in inspiring them to better 
doing; in implanting nobler ideals of life; per- 
sonality. 

2. Teaching ability; methods; professional 
skill; originality; ability to adapt means to fit 
actual conditions. 

3. Discipline, whether repressive or directive ; 
whether through restraint or through interest. 

4. Scholarship; accuracy in things taught; 
fund of supplementary information; prepara- 
tion for lessons. 

5. Growth; improvement; professional zeal. 

6. Energy; force in class work. 

7. Results measured by preparation of 
pupils; comparative number able to advance in 
grade and do good work. . 

8. Relations with other teachers; attitude 
toward principal; manner of making sugges- 
tions. 

9. Care of books and supplies, room, desks, 
etc. 

Cosmopolitan High Schools. 


Differentiated high schools in the large cities 
have been strenuously opposed by the depart- 
ment of high schools, assembled during the 
Cleveland convention. Differentiated courses in 
cosmopolitan high schools appealed to the 
schoolmen present and inspired the following 
report from Inspector E. W. Lytle of New York 
State: 

Fundamentally our high schools are political, 
moral and social agencies. Incidentally they 
should train for vocation; but their largest 
function is training for life. Separation into 
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technical, business and preparatory high schools 
inevitably encourages class distinctions, causes 
loss of social sympathy and is not conducive 
to good scholarship. Moreover, differentiated 
schools make it far more difficult to correct mis- 
takes, while differentiated courses render such 
corrections easy. Differentiated high schools 
also cause great loss of the students’ time in 
travel-to and fro. 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the 
secondary teachers of the N. E. that the building 
of differentiated high schools should be discour- 
aged and the introduction of differentiated 
courses in all large high schools should be 
encouraged. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Spokane is building a new high school, which 
will be opened this fall, with J. H. Beare as 
principal. Principal H. M. Hart of the South 
Central high school in that city has been re- 
elected for a term of two years. 

Supt. Charles Lose was re-elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Williamsport, Pa., at 
the triennial election in May, and his salary 
increased to $2,500 per annum. 

Prof. H. J. Wightman of the schools of 
Altoona, Pa., was re-elected in May and his 
salary fixed at $2,400. Soon thereafter he was 
elected superintendent of schools of Lower 
Merion, near Philadelphia, at a salary of $3,000 
a year, and accepted. 

Supt. W. M. Davidson of Omaha has been 
re-elected for a three years’ term. The board 
recently granted Mr. Davidson an extended 
vacation for rest and recuperation. 

Supt. Geo. B. Cook of Hot Springs has been 
appointed state superintendent of public in- 
struction to succeed Mr. J. J. Doyne, resigned. 
Mr. Cook has already received the Democratic 
nomination for his new position and will have 
no opponent. Mr. Doyne becomes president of 
a newly organized normal school. 

The contract has been let for the construc- 
tion of a new high school in Seattle, to ac- 
commodate about 2,000 pupils. This will make 
the third large high school for Seattle, besides 
two smaller ones. The school census just taken 
shows a school population of 39,000. 

North Yakima expects to have a new high 
school building ready for occupancy by the 
first of January. The board of education has 
found it a difficult problem to keep the accom- 
modations equal to the growth of the schools. 
Most of the nine buildings have been erected 
within a very few years. 

Dr. J. George Becht, principal of the State 
Normal School, at Clarion, Pa., and Prof. G. B. 
Milnor, county superintendent of Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, have been abroad this 
summer, and the way they have spread the 
illustrated postals about among their friends 
indicates that they have seen much and had a 
good time. 





ARTHUR LE FEVRE, 
Superintendent-elect. 
Dallas, Tex. 





Prof. H. Ul. Baish, a teacher in the high 
school at Altoona, has recently been elected 
superintendent of schools of that city. 

Prof. E. S. Ling was promoted from the 
‘principalship of the high school at Lock Haven, 
Pa., to the superintendency of schools of that 
city. ‘| 

Supt. J. L. Long of Dallas, Tex., has re- 
signed to enter the book publishing business. 

The state school fund of Kentucky to be dis- 
tributed for the payment of teachers during the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1909, is estimated 
at $2,661,667.20. State Superintendent J. G. 
Crabbe has fixed the per capita rate of dis- 
tribution at $3.60. This is the highest rate in 
the history of the state and exceeds that of 
the year just closed by 20 cents. The school 
census of the state shows that there are 739,352 
children enrolled in the schools of the state, 
of which 587,051 are in country schools and 
152,301 in city schools. The net increase over 
last year is 4,735 pupils. 

Mr. Crabbe declares that the campaign for 


‘education, now being waged in the state, will 


result in the biggest forward movement which 
the schools have experienced in the past fifty 
years. 

Aberdeen, Wash., has elected Principal Ar- 
thur Wilson of the high school to succeed Supt. 
H. M. Cook, resigned. 

Dr. Harry M. Shafer, who recently resigned 
his position as principal of the Washington 
State Normal school at Cheney, has accepted 
a similar position at Ashland, Ore. Prof. H. 
C. Sampson of the Washington State College 
at Pullman succeeds him at Cheney. 

Supt. J. E. Williamson of Boise, Idaho, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Santa 
Rosa, Cal., and will be succeeded at Boise by 
an Illinois man, Mr. Charles Meek. 


Former State Superintendent Arthur Le- 
Fevre of Texas has been elected city superin- 
tendent of schools for Dallas. He will succeed 
Supt. J. L. Long, who recently resigned to go 
into business. ° 

Supt. John A. Wood of LaPorte, Ind., has 
been elected for a tenth consecutive term. 

From figures compiled in the office of State 
Superintendent Payson Smith of Maine it is 
found that ninety-nine cities, towns and planta- 
tions are taking advantage of the new law which 
encourages towns to join in the employment of 
professional superintendents of schools. 

In addition to these, eight of the cities of 
the state employ superintendents who give 
their entire time to school supervision. 

It is found that 1,829 schools of the state are 
thus brought under expert supervision. The 
towns and cities thus employing expert super- 
intendents represent 46.38 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the state. 

The state land department of South Dakota 
made its June semi-annual apportionment of 


‘ the income from the permanent school fund, 


which income goes directly to the schools of 
the state, apportioned on a basis of school popu- 
lation. The total amount apportioned is 
$359,708.70, on a school population of 146,223, 
or $2.46 for each pupil in the state. 

This is the largest apportionment of the fund 
which has ever been made by the state. If 
the December apportionment holds, this will be 
up in proportion to that of June, its best year 
on distribution of school funds. 

The total sum and the amount for each pupil 
has increased, regardless of the fact that the 
greater part of the fund is now in the 5 per 
cent interest class instead of the 6 per cent; 
and the further fact of an increase of 4,625 in 
school population since the apportionment of 
last year was made. The total apportionment 
for this June is $15,625.10 in excess of that 
for June of last year, and is 3 cents greater 
per pupil than the last June apportionment. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


By J. E. Vance, Superintendent of the Iowa Coliege for the Blind, 
Vinton, Iowa 


Doctrines of education and methods of teach- 
ing have come down to us through the centuries. 
The evolution has been gradual for the most 
part, although certain periods during the 
process have been more by changes abrupt and 
reactionary. These changes have continued, 
until today we of the United States boast of 
an educational system second to none in the 
world. While we have made great strides in 
the perfecting of our general educational sys- 
tem in this country, there is some doubt in 
my mind whether in teaching the blind we 
have maintained the pace. 


In a general way the same methods used for 
the seeing may be used in the instruction of 
the blind. One of the principal avenues through 
which the seeing pupils acquire knowledge being 
cut off, blind pupils must depend upon one main 
avenue, that of hearing, together with a deli- 
cate and highly developed sense of touch. For 
this reason it requires great skill and a vast 
amount of patience on the part of the teacher 
of the blind to get results commensurate with 
time expended. That adequate results, for time 
and money expended, may be accomplished in 
the teaching of the blind, it is essential that the 
application and instruction be intensive and 
continuous throughout the school year. It is a 
fact beyond dispute, I think, that in seeing 
schools, regular and consecutive attendance is 
one of the first essentials in the accomplish- 
ment of results. The general outlook of the 
blind being somewhat limited by reason of the 
loss of sight, the total possible number of 
impressions which may be received in a given 
time is reduced in proportion; hence the oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge are fewer. 
Therefore, school attendance by the blind pupil 
should be regular and consecutive. It is not 
only essential that the blind pupil attend school 
regularly after entering, but it is necessary, 
in order to secure the best results, for him to 
enter upon his school work at about the same 
age as the seeing pupil. 

Early Training Needed. 

The importance of proper training in habits 
of study in early life, both in the case of the 
blind and the seeing boys and girls, needs but 
to be mentioned in this connection. In a large 
majority of eases the success of the boy and 
girl in their advanced study is dependent upon 
habits of study formed in their first years of 
school. It is very important that the blind or 
the seeing boy or girl should be placed in the 
hands of a teacher at a reasonable age. First, 
in order that he may become strong by asso- 
ciating with his fellows; second, that he may be 
trained in correct habits of study, and third, 
that tendencies to bad habits be overcome. 
There is, further, a distinct atmosphere of con- 
duct of life peculiar to the blind that the child 
enjoys only after constant and long continued 
association with others of like affliction. For 
this reason the child should receive funda- 
mental training early in life, before certain 
uncouth and repulsive habits become fixed. To 
this end there should, in my opinion, be enacted 
a compulsory school law providing for school 


attendance of blind children for a fixed part 
of each year. 


There is at present a compulsory attendance 
law in Towa with reference to the public schools, 
and to my mind no more beneficent statute has 
been enacted in recent years. This law has 
increased the efficiency of our public school to 
a marked degree and by the efforts of vigilant 
truant officers and faithful teachers almost 
countless numbers of boys and girls have been 





saved from the streets and the life of shame 
and degradation that so often follows. How 
many boys and girls have thus been saved from 
their parents! How often has the state stepped 
into the breach and saved boys and girls to 
useful -citizenship ! 

While it may be true that there is less need 
of a compulsory law for the blind, in order to 
conserve the interests of the state both morally 
and financially there is no small need for such 
enactment of law in the interest of the children 
themselves, and it is for those afflicted I plead. 
What is there in life for the uneducated blind 
man or woman as, compared with the joy and 
satisfaction of a life of education and culture? 
Not a few young men and women enter the 
lowa College for the Blind at ages ranging 
from sixteen to twenty years, without any pre- 
vious education. There is no small number of 
boys and girls almost ready to enter manhood 
and womanhood, who have never attended any 
kind of a school for a single day, and whose 
parents will not consent to their entrance to 
school. It is for this class of boys and girls I 
plead. May they not be saved from their own 
parents ? 

Vocational Training. 


The question of providing trades for the blind 
such as will enable them to become self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting citizens is one 
worthy of our consideration. Piano tuning, in 
my opinion, is the most profitable and the most 
satisfactory of the few avocations available to 
the blind. Not a few blind men make a good 
living for themselves and in some cases for a 
family, and in rare cases accumulate a small 
bank account and enjoy the comforts of their 
own home. To be a successful tuner, one must 
not only understand tuning well, but he must 
understand people. This is the phase of the 
work that many blind men do not fully appre- 
ciate and recognize. To be a “good tuner”— 
that is to say, from a financial point of view— 
one must be a “good mixer” and know how to 
canvass a community for business. He must 
be broad-minded enough in a business sense to 
be content to allow his competitor a small part 
of the business, even though he be a seeing 
man. He must be reasonable in his charges 
and courteous in his dealings, whether he be 
successful in securing the tuning of every piano 
sought. Sometimes it is difficult for a blind 
man to understand why people do not patronize 
him instead of the seeing competitor. 

These are some of the conditions to be over- 
come in the education of the blind. It occurs 
to me that a regular course of training in 
methods of approaching people in a business- 
like manner would be a commendable feature in 
institutions for the ‘education of the blind. 
Whether in canvassing for piano tuning or in 
the selling of subscription books or other 
articles, no doubt more could be accomplished 


by the blind if they had received a systematic. 


and scientific course of training in this line of 
work. There are men today who teach scientific 
salesmanship, and I am told the recipients of 
this training accomplish good results. To what 
extent this sort of thing could be introduced 
into institutions for the blind I am not pre- 
pared to say. Neither am I sure that it would 
be practicable, but it is worth while to give it 
a thought at least. Recently in some of the 
Eastern schools for the blind a brief course in 
business methods has been introduced, but as 
yet, I think, no definite results have been ob- 
tained. It is impossible at this time to ascer- 
tain the practicability of such a course. 


Some educators of the blind argue that they 
should be educated with seeing people, that they 
may be brought to compare themselves with 
others of their own age and different station in 
life, and that they may be brought into right 
relations with the world of progress and civiliza- 


tion. “Whether they desire to enter the busi- 
ness field or the professional world, they should 
be educated and trained side by side with those 
among whom they are destined to exercise their 
vocation. They must acquire a knowledge of 
the practical affairs of life, and the manners, 
notions and usages of society.” The blind of 
Chicago, to some extent, and lately those of 
Milwaukee, are educated with the seeing of the 
public schools. In my opinion, it is very bene- 
ficial for the blind to be brought into com- 
parison with the seeing. The blind do not 
always suffer by the comparison, and yet in 
many cases a comparison serves to establish 
right standards. 


What I have said above with reference to the 
business side of the vocation of tuning applies 
equally well to the other trades, such as broom- 
making, carpet weaving, ete. A very small per 
cent of those who have learned the trade of 
broommaking in the Iowa College for the Blind 
have been really successful, and many have 
given up the trade to take up the work of can- 
vassing, peddling, etc., or street playing. There 
is yet carpet and rug weaving of which I have 
not spoken. While it is true that many of us 
knew of nothing better in our boyhood days 
than the good old rag carpet, and while it is 
doubtful whether some of the cheap and shoddy; 
ingrain carpet of today is as pretty to look 
upon, not to mention the serviceability, some 
way “rag carpet” does not sound well in the 
ears of the average up-to-date “Mr. and Mrs. 
Newlywed.” So there is small demand for rag 
carpet, although there is a slight demand for 
rugs made from worn ingrain carpet. To what 
vocation, then, shall we turn? 


New Opportunities. 


There are with advanced times and pro- 
gressive business methods, opening up a few 
new opportunities for the blind, but what the 
final conditions will be I can only surmise. I 
will here mention two lines of occupation which 
the blind have followed in these latter days 
with some degree of success. ‘The embossed 
shorthand typewriting is one of these vocations 
for which the blind are eligible. The Stairesby- 
Wayne embossed shorthand system, which has 
recently been introduced into the Pennsylvania 
institute at Overbrook, seems to be opening up 
a new field for that class of adult blind who 
are eager for a chance to support themselves. 
There are cases on record, I am informed, of 
adult blind people earning as much as $9 a 
week, on piece work, writing seventy to ninety 
words a minute.. The machine above mentioned 
is capable of 140 words a minute. On account 
of the vast development of our industrial life 
and the great improvement in methods of com- 
munication there is an opportunity for the blind 
at the telephone switchboard. I know of no 
reason why the blind would not become efficient 
“operators,” or at least compete successfully 
with seeing operators. This, in some instances 
at least, would not be setting an impossible 
standard. 


In closing, then, permit me to make these 
two general and somewhat sweeping observa- 
tions: First, to advance their intellectual and 
moral interests, we need a compulsory educa- 
tion law touching the blind. Second, we must 
bestir ourselves to bring about more favorable 
industrial conditions for the blind, if we would 
realize the full meaning of the word education 
in rendering our blind independent, self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting citizens. 
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EDUCATION AND POLITICS 

The perennial foes of education are igno- 
rance and prejudice. To these may be added 
greed and selfishness. The strongest hindrance 
today to clean and effective school administra- 
tive labors are commercialism and _ politics. 
The average school board in the United States 
contends against the pulls and hauls of po- 
litical influence and the machination of com- 
mercial interests. 

Where the school administrative factors are 
able to resist these influences, owing to the 
high character of its personnel and the 
united stand against all harmful inroads, pub- 
lic attention is not excited. The same may be 
said where political control holds the fort. 
But, where a contest arises, with forces ar- 
rayed against each other, as in the case of 
Dayton, O., the element of publicity comes to 
the rescue. 

While such publicity may for the time be- 
ing be ineffective, its educative influences will 
not go amiss. The public will in time learn 
the true state of things and will in due season 
assert itself and drive the money changers 
from the temple. 

After a fierce contest, which lasted for 
months and which taxed the ingenuity of 
both sides to the highest degree, the pro- 
gressive element of the Dayton board was 
defeated. . Commercial interest operating 
through its allies and henchmen, the politi- 
cians, won a temporary victory. ‘The super- 
intendent who had taken advanced stand on 
all educational and administrative questions 
was sacrificed. 

Supt. Carr is a man of ability and char- 
acter. He would be a credit to any school 
system. He is not one of the great educa- 
tors of the country nor has he accomplished 
wonders, but a more conscientious, painstak- 
ing and hardworking schoolmaster could not 
be found anywhere in the United States. He 
belongs to that class of workers who is imbued 
with the best educational thought of the day 
and who possesses the courage to proceed— 
not always tactful, not always discreet—but 
always sincere and purposeful in his efforts. 

Dayton has been the scene of several tur- 
moils. It will be the scene of more turmoils 
unless the conservative and thinking element 
of the community will assert itself. Superin- 
tendents have come and gone. The list of 
those who met with undeserved rebuke and 
humiliation at Dayton is longer than that of 
any city of its size in the United States. This 
does not speak well for the temper and qual- 
ity of the citizenship that has directed the 
school affairs of that city. 

The most recent upheaval in the school 
board, and through which Prof. John W. Carr 


a success and a failure. 
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has become the victim, presents some gratify- 
ing aspects. The progressive clement fought 
with a tenacity that has won the admiration. 
of those who watched the contest at a distance. 
One of the newspapers entered the fray with 
av vigor and enthusiasm that stamps it as a 
medium of more than ordinary value to the 
community. 

‘The educational ship of Dayton will in 
time right itself. It will remain for the press 
and the public, however, to continue the edu- 
cational campaign towards ridding the school 


interests of all harmful commercial and po- , 


litical influences. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VS. THE 
MATERIAL. 

A fundamental principle in administrative 
labors requires that all matters be dealt with 
and disposed of in the order of their relative 
importance. This principle applies with espe- 
cial force in school administrative work, where 
there is a continual clash between the mere 
routine, humdrum duties of the superintend- 
ent and the active constructive work which 
he should perform; between the educational 
and the material interests of the system. 

In discussing this problem Supt. Gordon A. 
Southworth of Somerville, Mass., says: 

“There are two completely different depart- 
ments of school administration which may 
and should be kept separate and distinct. One 
has to do with the material interests of the 
schools, and the other with their purely edu- 
cational side. One concerns the all-important 
work of the teachers in the schools, and the 
other is connected simply with their machin- 
ery. By far the most important part of this 
administrative work is that of supervision and 
superintendence. It requires all a man’s time 
and thought and energy to select suitable 
teachers, to arrange courses of study, to make 
a proper classification and distribution of pu- 
pils, to adjust differences with parents, to visit 
schoolrooms, to direct and stimulate and re- 
form the methods of the teachers, to keep in 
touch with educational movements, and to 
perform the many other duties that are legit- 
imately his. 

“On the other hand, there is the business 
side of school administration. This involves 
the purchase and care of books and supplies 
of all sorts, the keeping of accounts, the 
making of pay rolls, the cataloguing of pupils, 
the matter of truants, the issuing of labor 
certificates, the licensing of newsboys, the an- 
nual inventorying of books and their re-bind- 
ing, the preparation of statistics for state and 
national authorities, the keeping of records 
of board meetings and subcommittee meet- 
ings, and other miscellaneous duties. All this 
work and responsibility should be transferred 
from the superintendent to some competent 
man. He should be the secretary of the board, 
leaving the superintendent free to take part 
in its deliberations and discussions.” 


ACTIVE MEMBERS FOR N. E. A. 

The National Education Association is in 
need of more than four thousand new active 
members to swell its total active enrollment 
well beyond the ten thousand mark. 

The Cleveland convention in July was both 
While the program 
was one of the best which has been heard in 
many years, the revenue derived from asso- 
ciate and active memberships will not be suffi- 


cient to cover the running expenses until next 
year without a slight deficit. ‘True, the pro- 
ceeds of the permanent fund may be relied 
upon to cover the shortage, and yet, the con- 
dition is most unsatisfactory and will hamper 
the association’s best work in conducting in- 
vestigations into school needs and making rec- 
ommendations and publishing reports upon 
the same. 

Whatever we may attribute the falling off 
in membership and attendance at Cleveland, 
the professional school men of the country 
are confronted with the duty of placing the 
association upon a solid footing by taking out 
active memberships. 

The enrollment fee of two dollars and the 
yearly dues of same amount are nominal when 
the benefits of the association are considered. 
The annual volume alone is worth ten times 
the amount of the annual fees. Added to 
this, the association prints a roster of active 
members (which is in reality a list of all the 
important educators in the country), a report 
of the meeting of superintendents and reports 
of its special investigating committees. 

The lack of favorable railroad rates, the 
want of novel excursion inducements, should 
not cripple the greatest supplementary edu- 
cational force in the country from fulfilling 
its mission with unimpaired vigor. It de- 
pends now upon the progressive professional 
interest of superintendents, principals and 
teachers. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 

The general growth of idea that the school 
plant should be used more widely during the 
hours when classes are not in operation has 
led school boards in various cities to throw 
open the school yards for play purposes dur- 
ing the long summer vacation. Reports from 
a number of cities, notably Chicago, indicate 
that the experiment has been eminently suc- 
cessful. : 

The summer vacation is not an unmixed 
blessing to all children. To the boys and 
girls of the crowded city districts it often 
becomes a time for forming vicious habits, of 
associating with evil companions, and of par- 
taking of the moral and physical filth of the 
alley and the gutter. 

Healthful play forms too small a part in 
the daily life of city children, especially those 
in the poorer and slum neighborhoods. They 
become warped and abnormal, mentally and 
physically. It has been proven repeatedly that 
play is as necessary for the proper growth and 
development of children as sleep and food, 
even though not in the same degree. 

The public playground is a most potent 
factor for obviating evil associations and for 
directing the thoughts of children to normal, 
healthful objects. 

The school boards cannot serve their com- 
munities better than by establishing around 
every school building a playground that is 
open to all the children during the summer 
vacation. 


TIME TO BUILD. 

The building of schoolhouses is not seri- 
ously affected by prices of material and labor, 
by financial depressions, or even by periods of 
prosperity. School boards, like other public 
bodies, build to fill a want for a building. If 
anything, they go too slow and find difficulty 


in keeping up with the demands for increased 
accommodations. 
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Wood Trim on Chicago Public Schools 
is given a coat of red paint. 


The present season is more favorable to 
building than any in recent years. Labor is 
cheaper than it was last year, although there 
has been no reduction in the wage scales. It 
is better and more effective, and consequently 
cheaper. 

Materials—brick, lumber, glass, everything 
that goes into a building—are lower than they 
have been in some time. Lumber is now be- 
ing sold in nearly all parts of the Union for 
10 to 15 per cent less than last year. Ma- 
sonry, grading, plumbing, plastering, heating, 
painting have fallen from 5 to 25 per cent 
in cost and there are authorities who claim 
that 20 per cent can be saved in the aggre- 
gate. 

A school board which has or can secure 
funds ought not fail to take the opportunity 
of building as soon as possible. It is doubt- 
ful if prices will ever be so low or money so 
easy to secure. The time to build schoolhouses 
is now. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. — The idea of 
medical inspection is based on the proposition 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and, as such, it has been eminently 
successful. Where the plan has been intro- 
duced it has been found of immense benefit 
not only for correcting physical defects of 
sight, hearing, respiration, ete., in children, in 
preventing epidemics of contagious diseases, 
but also in adding to the mental powers of 
children 

In some localities, the inspection includes 
only an annual examination of the eyes and 





The hand that rocks the cradle 
deserves the right to vote. 


High School students being vaccinated on 


the first day of school. 


ears of children. In others, it extends to a 
daily examination of children who give signs 
ef being ill. Those who are found to be in 
the incipient stages of infectious disease are 
sent home, and their isolation is effected. Those 
who are merely ill are advised to go home for 
treatment. < 

A complete plan of inspection would include 
(A) an annual or semi-annual examination of 
every school child with especial reference to 
(1) Defects in eyes, ears, nose, mouth and 
throat, (2) Lungs and chest, (3) Spinal sys- 
tem, (4) General strength, (5) Nervous force; 
(B) Daily examination of children who give 
signs of illness, to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases. (C) An annual inspection of 
the sanitary condition of each school building. 
Trained nurses to visit the homes of poor chil- 
dren who are ill would be a logical part of such 
a system. , 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Nearly all the city 
schools throughout the United States impart 
physical training of some form. In the pri- 
mary and grammar schools calisthenics, breath- 
ing exercises, and the so-called “setting up 
drills’ are introduced, while in the high 
schools gymnasium work and athletics find a 
place. In some localities military drill for 
boys replaces other forms of physical culture. 

The state of Pennsylvania has a law making 
it the duty of school directors to make proper 
provision in all schools under their jurisdiction 
to give the pupils physical culture by a regular 
and progressive course. Failure to do so is 
deemed sufficient cause for withholding the 
warrant for state’s appropriation for school 
money, to which the district would ctherwise be 





Denver opens public playgrounds for children. 


Supt. Gibson gives an exhibition of work done in the 
Columbus, Ga., Secondary Industrial School. 
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entitled. Ohio and other states have similar 
laws. 

“The objects of a system of physical training 
are: 

(a) A stimulation of the growth of the bods 
in general, and development of the vital organs 
in particular. 

(b) The development of strength, quickness 
end agility. 

(ec) The removal of bodily defects, or pre- 
dispositions brought about by school life. 

(d) An increase of vitality to give the body 
resistance against sickness. 

(e) <A general basic training of those men- 
tal powers which are necessary for the growth 
of the will, ‘and which are recognized as obedi- 
ence, submission to rules and order, persever- 
ance, courage, self-reliance, and self-control.” 

WILL MEET IN CHICAGO. 

President Elson and Secretary Shepard have 
decided that the next convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, Feb. 23, 24, 25, 
1909. 

During a recent fire in Oklahoma City the 
leading hotel of that city was burned. This 
disaster so reduced the hotel accommodations of 
the city that the committee of active members 
of Oklahoma inviting the department to meet 
in Oklahoma City next February withdrew all 
claims for the meeting, as based upon the vote 
of preference at Washington. 

The referendum vote taken after the Wash- 
ington meeting disclosed the fact that Chicago 
would be the first choice of the largest number 
of members in case it should be found imprac- 
ticable to meet in Oklahoma City. 





Johnnie’s first day in school according 
to Mr. Wilder. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WINSTON HIGH SCHOOL, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 


A list of commonly accepted school holidays in the 
United States. 


September, 1st Monday. Labor Day—In all 
the states and territories (and District of Co- 
lumbia), except Arizona, Mississippi, Nevada 
and North Dakota. In Louisiana observed in 
Orleans Parish. 

September 9. Admission Day—In Califor- 
nia. 

November 1. All Saints Day—In Louisiana. 

November . General Election Day—In 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
yada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon (vote 
for Presidential elections only), Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming, in-the years when 
elections are held therein. 

November Thanksgiving Day (usually 
the fourth Thursday in November)—Is_ ob- 
served in all the states, and in the District of 
Columbia, Arizona and New Mexico, though 
in some states it is not a statutory holiday. 

December 25. Christmas Day—In all the 
states, and in the District of Columbia, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

January 1. New Year’s Day—In all the 
states (including the District of Columbia, 
Arizona and New Mexico), except Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi and New Hampshire. 

January 8. Anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans—In Louisiana. 

January 19. Lee’s Birthday—In Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Alabama. 

February 12. Lincoln’s Birthday—In Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton (State) and Wyoming. 

February (Third Tuesday). Spring Election 
Day—In Pennsylvania. 

February 22. Washington’s Birthday—lIn all 
the states (including the District of Colum- 
bia and Arizona), except Mississippi, where it 
is observed by exercises in the public schools 
only. 

March 2. Anniversary of Texan Independ- 
ence—In Texas. 

Good Friday—In Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. 
_ April 19. Patriots’ Day—In Massachusetts. 

April 21. Anniversary of the Battle of San 
Jacinto—In Texas. 

April 26. Confederate Memorial Day—In 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Mississippi. 

May 10. Confederate Memorial Day—In 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

May (Second Friday). Confederate Day— 
In Tennessee. 

May 20. Anniversary of the Signing of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence—In 
North Carolina. 

May 30. Decoration Day—In all the states 
and territories (and District of Columbia), ex- 
cept Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas. In Virgina, known as “Confeder- 
ate Memorial Day.” 

June 3. Jefferson Davis’ Birthday—In Flor- 
ida, Georgia and Alabama. In Louisiana, 
known as “Confederate Decoration Day.” 

July 4. Independence Day—In all the states, 
District of Columbia and territories. 

There are no statutory holidays in Missis- 
sippi, but by common consent the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christmas are observed 
as holidays. In Kansas Decoration Day, La- 
bor Day and Washington’s Birthday are the 
only legal holidays by legislative enactment; 

(Concluded on Page 23) 














NEW WINSTON HIGH SCHOOL, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Mr. Hill C. Linthicum, Architect, Durham, N. C. 


Built of brick, trimmed with buff Indiana lime stone; granite steps and entrances; slate roof. Interior finishin golden wood 
tints; hard wall plaster; wood wainscoating; maple flooring; steam heating system, with fan ventilation. 
Cost, complete without furniture, $35,000. See plans on opposite page. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, TIPTON, IND. 
J. T. Johnson & Co., Architects, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ST. STANISLAUS PAROCHIAL SCHOOL GROUP, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Worthmann & Steinbach, Architects. Cost nearly #500,000. 


The largest parochial school in the United States, with an enrollment of 3,500 children and sixty teachers. School proper 
has 54 standard classrooms, several study halls, assembly halls, etc. The construction is fire proof throughout; 
floors are concrete: stairways are iron; wardrobes and fixtures are metal. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Clear Lake, Ia. As an incentive for teachers CS = 

to improve their scholarship the school beards bl | 
in two townships have adopted a graduated eH | sence | 
salary schedule. Union township has decided | 

upon $55 as a basis for first grade, $50 for 

second grade, and $45 for third grade. If a 


teacher holds a first grade certificate, say an : TA ‘q Send 
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average of 95 per cent, the amount she would ANT ‘5 
receive would be 95 per cent of $55, etc. i - i : Sche 
In. Lake township a different plan is fol- J ; mien ; organi? 
lowed. It pays $40 a month for an average ian ee ’ concent 
above 85 per cent, $35.50 for an average of 86 : TS : ef busines 
to 85 per cent, and $35 if the average is below =P Be 
80 per cent. An addition of $3 per month is ik : ss ee . A ace AoA me 
Z allowed for janitor work. ae ees Fe oe? 
Norfolk, Va. The school, board has increased cocina Fina 
the salaries of the principals by amounts vary- “ee! | 
- ra ad | i ih | trusted 
ing from $50 to $100. The principal of the =f | | | Si 
high school was raised from $2,000 to $2,500. : | sees | | a 
Astoria; Ore. A 10 per cent increase of H oe Buil 
teachers’ salaries for the coming year has been + and - 
announced. Following is the new schedule: buildit 
‘ Principal high school, $100 to $110; high . Ind 
school teachers, $75 to $90; principal ward ; = 1 the du 
schools, four rooms, $70 to $80; for each addi- isi aia iia eth naan mae suance 
ae . ee Rs Toga Designed by Architect J, Horace Cook for School Board of the City of Philadelphia, Pa. an 
The school board at Minneapolis, Minn., has 2 ri —— — ee 
fixed the minimum salary of teachers in the F sls | . in | | Six 
grades at $600 and the maximum at $1,000. : “he” | anane *s ; | cages, soon Ink i H | elemer 
Alton, Ill. The board of education has } | '- aE ae | beg | aS | Uh land i 
addpted a new salary schedule for grammar nga iommcate cs: ae + “—_—" | Elson. 
grade teachers, raising the maximum $50 a : I rng , + a a. Ce ee of sec 
year between the second and seventh grades, Ooo eed Pee | | bf<t | Ea 7 ‘Be: trade 
and $100 in the eighth grade. The board has a ee eee ® ee ee - eee FT year a 
also decided to introduce a cadet system in the . ot ee oom, H We 
schools as part of a course of training for Fi : - al ai | ~ - | Supt. 
teachers. The cadets will be selected from the , eI ) a ae J | | for ti 
pupils who take a teacher’s course in the high == —" eS + 7 7 eo STS | eee | child. 
Iowa. The school boards of the different ea) “ase | Al] oer a0 a | SS | i| aa 
townships of Wright county have raised the A | [ | | ma eet ice 
salaries of teachers for the year of 1908-9. : none a ass oboe “Ty 
The average scale under the new arrangement aawase — —_ , et ? 
; aotacas | will 1 
‘is about $45 the year around for first grade a -— — — with 
; ; acade 
certificates, $40 for second and $35 for third. FLOOR PLAN OF TWENTY-SEVEN ROOM BUILDING (TYPE B). Ww 
The increase amounts to 20 per cent over the 
velop 
old schedules. epee Seen : the « 
Economy in Education. whet 
Wasteful expenditure of money is wrong, to an 
but this is not comparable to the waste of the syste 
children’s time while in school. The money closel 
wasted may be regained, but the school life of child: 
the child, when once lost, can never be re- educe 
called or regained. The cheap school with the 
cheap teacher is the most expensive part of our Ste 
system. Someone, criticising the schools in a cours 
neighboring state, said that the best thing state 
about them was that the terms were very short! that 
Our people are slow to learn that poor schools fo adc 
are dear at any price, and that good schools cee 
are cheap at any price; that poor teachers cost temp 
too much and good ones cannot be paid more who 
than they are worth.—R. B. Cousins, Texas. ' Man 
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Schenectady, N. Y. The school board has 
organized its conmmittee system with a view of 
concentrating responsibilities and expediting 
business. The new committees will be: 


Teachers and Instruction, under which the 
professional factors of the school system will 
come. 

Finance and Rules, to whom will.be en- 
trusted all financial matters, accounts and rules 
and regulations. 


Buildings and Equipment, to direct janitors 
and supervise the erection and maintenance of 
buildings. 

Industrial Edueation, to which will be added 
the duty of supervising the census and the is- 
suance of statistical reports. 

Free Books and Supplies to be the purechas- 
ing committee. 

Six Grades Advocated. 

Six grades instead of eight will form the 
elementary school system of the city of Cleve- 
land in a few years, according to Supt. W. H. 
Elson. Above these will be three distinct kinds 
of secondary schools, three-year vocational or 
trade schools, six-year technical schools and six- 
year academic schools. 

“We are fast approaching the time,” declares 
Supt. Elson, “when six years will have to serve 
for the elementary education of the average 
child. He cannot spare eight years. The schoo! 
must teach him how to make a living before it 
can expect him to make a life. We must have 
a trade school with a short course of, say, 
three years. 

“The shortening of the elementary period 
will lead to the six-year high school, both in 
academic and technical branches. 

“When the educational system has been de- 
veloped to this point it will be necessary for 
the child to decide earlier in his schooling 
whether he is headed to a trade, a profession or 
to an engineering career. In this respect our 
system will resemble the German system more 
closely. We are done with trying to make all 
children measure up to the same standard of 
education.” 


State Supt. J. H. Ackerman has issued a new 
course of study for the public schools of the 
state of Oregon. It is practically the same as 
that heretofore in use so far as the first eight 
grades are concerned. The new features are 
found in the high schools. A teachers’ training 
course is provided as an aid to those who con- 
template entering the teaching profession, but 
who cannot attend one of the normal schools. 
Many young people now go from the high 
schools into the common schools as_ teachers. 
and it is the purpose of the training course to 
fit them better for such work. 

The course includes fourteen weeks in 
White’s “Art of Teaching,” seven weeks of 
practice teaching, four weeks’ study of the com- 
mon school course of study, and four weeks’ 
study of practical school problems. 

In addition to this change, a two-year com- 
mercial course has been introduced for the 
eleventh and twelfth year pupils. It will be 
available only in high schools of the first class. 
In the regular high school course bookkeeping 
has been made a half-year study, to occupy 
the first half of the ninth. Botany has been 
made mandatory instead of optional in the last 
half of the ninth year. 


The new course for the first time classifies 
high schools, the classification being as follows: 


First class—A high school of the first class is 
one having one or more four-year courses and 
at least three teachers devoting the whole of 
their time to high school work. 


Second class—A high school of the second 
class is one having one or more three-year 
courses and at least two teachers devoting the 
whole of their time to high school work. 


Third class—A high school of the third class 
is one having one or more two-year courses and 
at least one teacher devoting the whole of her 
time to high school work. 


Fourth class—A high school of the fourth 
class is one having one or more one-year courses 
and at least one teacher devoting the whole of 
her time to high school work. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The school board at Marion, O., is still dead- 
locked over the selection of a superintendent, 
after having taken 2,000 ballots. Three of the 
members have voted all along to retain Supt. 
Frank, the present incumbent, and three have 
voted against him. The county commissioners 
will select the superintendent. 

The New York “trade school law” has at- 
tracted wide attention among educators who are 
seeking similar legislation in their own com- 
monwealths. In its essential features the law 
may be thus summarized: 

(a) Trade schools may be established in cit- 
ies by the board of education and in union 
school districts (villages) by a meeting of the 
voters of the district. 

(b) Boards of education have the same pow- 
ers over such schools as over the other schools 
in their charge. 

(c) The state pays a yearly bonus of $500 
for each such school, and $200 for each teacher 
if more than one is employed. 

(d) The act applies only to elementary 
schools, and is not intended for manual train- 
ing high schools. 

Cincinnati, O. <A new rule of the school 
board has just gone into effect, under which 
kindergarten substitutes are paid at the rate of 
$2.25 per day. A morning session constitutes 
a half day; and an afternoon session the same. 

St. Paul, Minn. The city health commis- 
sioner, Dr. G. A. Renz, has recommended the 
use of individual drinking cups in the schools 
where there are no fountains. Dr. Renz says 
that many cases of contagious diseases are com- 
municated through the use of common drink- 
ing cups, which can readily be obviated. 

Supt. Cap. E. Miller of Sigourney is the 
Democratic nominee for state superintendent 
of Towa. Mr. Miller carried all but one county 
in the state. 

Maryland. Thirty-three county high schools 
have been authorized by the state board of edu- 
eation to introduce a course in 
branches. Each school will receive a grant of 
$1,000 from the state to cover the cost of the 
business course. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. To obviate the neces- 
sity of renting dwelling houses near the high 
school to hold the overflow of students, Prin- 
cipal Jesse Davis has arranged double sessions. 
From 8 o’clock in the morning until 12:25 at 
noon, the second, third and fourth year stu- 
dents will occupy the building. From 12:30 
until 4:25 in the afternoon the first year classes 
will be held. Study hour periods have been 


business 


PROF. J. W. CARR, 
Dayton, O. 


arranged in the morning and afternoon for 
those who prefer to study in the building. 

State Superintendent J. B. Aswell of Louisi- 
ana has been elected president of the State 
Normal school at Natchitoches, La. He sue- 
ceeds Prof. B. C. Caldwell and will receive an 
annual salary of $4,000. 

A trade department has been added to the 
high school at Menomonie, Wis., to include in- 
struction in machine shop work and plumbing. 
Drafting and forge work will be studies in 
these courses. 

Cincinnati, O. <A school for retarded pupils 
has been recommended by Supt. F. B. Dyer 
and will be organized under his direction. Five 
teachers have been assigned to take charge of 
200 children who are four or more years be- 
hind their classes. A male teacher with the 
rank of first assistant will act as principal and 
will be authorized to reorganize and reclassify 
these pupils, to study their individual needs 
and look after them in their homes and to 
adapt the course of study. 

Trenton, N. J. The ceilings in the boiler 
rooms are being covered with sheet metal and 
asbestos. The coal bins in all buildings have 
been similarly treated. 

Findlay, O. The board has warned the jani- 
tors to. remain in the school buildings every 
working day of the summer vacation. 

Superintendent Emerson of Buffalo has 
recommended that all pupils in the public 
schools be required to deposit the sum of $2 as 
a guarantee for the safe keeping and return of 
text books. The money collected is to be de- 
posited in the bank by each principal and re- 
funded at the close of the school term, pro- 
vided, of course, that the books are returned in 
good condition. Pupils who are unable to make 
a deposit will be required to bring a guarantee 
signed by two reputable citizens. The plan has 
been in force in the night schools with success. 


DAYTON DEADLOCK BROKEN. 

The deadlock in the Dayton, O., superin- 
tendency contest was broken on Aug. 22 by the 
election of Edwin J. Brown over Supt. J. W. 
Carr. The deciding vote was cast by A. L. 
Bowersox, who changed his vote from Carr to 
Brown. 

Mr. Carr’s defeat was made possible through 
the resignation of Brown from the school 
board and the immediate election of a Dr. 
Thorne, who was known to be friendly to the 
former. It is claimed that this election is 
clearly illegal and will invalidate the entire 
proceedings. Mr. Carr’s friends and one of 
the civil organizations of Dayton have already 
engaged legal talent and will take the matter 
into the courts. 
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THE UTILITY OF PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
By H. H. H. 

Too little thought has been given in the past 
by architects and school boards to the practical 
furnishing and equipment of school buildings. 
Those taking the initiative in schoolhouse con- 
struction are apt to start out with the sole idea 
of first producing a practical and economically 
arranged building, and after this has been de- 
cided the average architect, especially, is apt to 
want to make as handsome a building as he can 
at an expenditure within the appropriation. 
For the sake of making a fine show, architec- 
turally, he is usually inclined to ignore the 
more practical requirements as to furnishings 
and apparatus, so much needed for education 
and discipline in the successful conduct of the 
school. 

We admit, of course, that initia is, in 
and of itself, an education. But should such 
things as laboratory apparatus, electric clock 
and program systems and telephones be delayed 
in their installation for the sake of embellish- 
ment on the outside of the building? There 
is nothing, perhaps, more gratifying to the aver- 
age architect or member of a school board than 
to be told, “You have given us a handsome 
building there.” But more satisfactory still 
would be the consciousness of having built a 
thoroughly practical, although plain, building, 
completely equipped with everything required 
to promote order and the smooth running of the 
' school, such as an electric clock system which 
would include a master clock in the principal’s 
office and secondary clocks uniformly indicating 
time in the different rooms, allowing teachers 
to arrange the work of each period to the best 
advantage; also bells in each room to ring sig- 
nals from the master clock for classes to 
change; and gongs in corridors and on the out- 
side of the building to ring signals to mark 
the opening and closing of sessions and recesses. 
These gongs could be used when desired as 
an auxiliary alarm for fire drill, or for other 
signals independent of the automatic ringing. 

Telephones have come to be recognized as 
almost as much of a necessity 1n a well-ordered 
school as electric clocks, and they are of great 
importance. They do not, however, do so much 
to relieve the teacher of the care and anxiety 
incident to the work of his periods as do the 
clocks and bells. The program clock allows 
the teacher to give his very best thought to the 
work in hand; to put his whole soul into it, 
with the assurance that a signal will be rung 
by the monitor (clock) when the period should 
close. A one (or two) minute warning bell 
ean be rung if thought best, and the proper 
kind of a program clock readily lends itself to 
such an adjustment. 

Boston, which has taken the lead in this 
country (and we might say in the world) in 
advanced and high-class schoolhouse construc- 
tion and equipment, has not for many years 
built or overhauled and added to a school 
building without installing an electric clock 
system—clocks and bells in high and grammar 
and clocks only in primary schools. Prac- 
tically all New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania cities; also Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and many others in the west and 
south, are fast falling in line. 

Electric clocks, like other electric apparatus, 
have been greatly improved in the past twenty- 
five years, much more so in the past two or 
three years, until refinements have been per- 
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fected that render such a system practically 
absolute as to reliability, the only requirements 
being to give proper attention to battery current 
and the clearing and oiling of the master clock 
not oftener, with a good system, than once each 
year. 

There is no one thing in school equipment, 
representing an equal outlay in money, that 
makes so good a showing or is as helpful in the 
general conduct of a school as an electric clock 
system. 

Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 


The necessity of sanitary drinking foun- 
tains to obviate the use of ordinary glasses or 
metal cups have been discussed repeatedly in 
these columns. <A writer in_the Technical 
World says: 

“The greatest achievement of science since 
the opening decade of the twentieth century is 
the awakening of the people to the fact that 
most human diseases are preventable and a 
large proportion of early deaths avoidable. At 
least several hundred thousand of the million 
and a half deaths occurring annually in the 
United States result from the minute parasitic 
plants and animals gaining access to the body. 
These invisible foes wage a continual warfare 
against both strong and weak, rich and _ poor. 

“The evidence condemning the use of the 
common drinking vessel upon any occasion, 
whether at school, church or home, is derived 
from three sources: First, the frequent pres- 
ence of disease producing bacteria in the 
mouth; second, the detection of pathogenic 
germs on the public cups; and third, the dis- 
covery that where a number of persons drank 
from a cup previously used by the sick, some 
of them became ill. 

“A cup which had been in use nine days in a 
school was a clear, thin glass. It was broken 
into a number of pieces and properly stained 
for examination with a microscope magnifying 
one thousand diameters. The human cells 
scraped from the lips of thé drinkers were so 
numerous on the upper third of the glass that 
the head of a pin could not be placed anywhere 
without touching several of these bits of skin. 
The saliva, by running down on the inside of 
the glass, had carried cells and bacteria to the 
bottom. Here, however, they were less than 
one-third as abundant as at the brim. 

“By counting the cells present on fifty differ- 
ent areas on the glass, as seen under the micro- 
scope, it was estimated that the cup contained 
over 20,000 human cells or bits of dead skin. 
As many as 150 germs were seen clinging to a 
single cell, and very few cells showed less than 
ten germs. Between the cells were thousands 
of germs left there by the smears of saliva de- 
posited by the drinkers. Not less than 100,000 
bacteria were present on every square inch of 
the glass.” 


RECENT PATENTS. 
School Desk and Seat. James E. Ament, 
Indiana, Pa. 





In school desks and seats, a support having 
oppositely inclined front and rear faces and 
provided with V-shaped grooves in said faces, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
































THE OKLAHOMA. ADOPTION. 

The Oklahoma text book board divided the 
first adoption of the new state among nearly 
all of the publishers represented. Following 
are the books selected: 

Spelling—Doub’s Graded Lessons (Doub & 
Co.), Hill’s Speller for High Schools (0. P, 
Barnes). 

Writing—New Era System (Eaton & Co.). 

Primers—Wheeler’s (W. H. Wheeler & Co.); 
Iailburton’s (B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany). Supplementary—White’s Story Readers 
(World Book Company). 

Readers—Wheeler’s, Books I-V (Wheeler); 
Johnson’s, IV-V (Johnson); Curry’s Literary 
Reading (Rand-MeNally & Co.). Supplemen- 
tary—Heath’s, Books I-VI (D. C. Heath & 
Co.); Wide Awake readers, I-III (Heath). 

Geographies—Frye’s First Course (Ginn & 
‘o.); Redway & Hinman’s Complete (Amer- 
ican Book Company); Fairbank’s Home Hand- 
book for Teachers (Educational Publishing 
Company). 

History—Thomas’ (Heath); Doub’s (Doub 
& Co.); Thoburn & Homsomb’s History of 
Oklahoma. 

Grammar—Reed & Kellogg’s, two books 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co.); Seott’s Practical 
English, handbook for teachers (A. C. Scott). 

Music—Modern Music Series, five books 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.). 

Arithmetics—Smith’s (Ginn); Wentworth’s 
Mental (Ginn); Johnson’s Advanced (John- 
son). 

Physiology—Krohn’s (D. Appleton 


series 


& Co.). Supplementary — Mayberry’s | series 
(Southern Publishing Company). 
Dictionaries—Webster’s school series, four 


books (American Book Company). 

Drawing Books—Thompson’s series for rural 
schools (Heath); Art Education series, for 
graded schools (Prang Educational Company). 

Miscellaneous—Burgett, Stephens & Hill’s 
Agriculture (Ginn); Lincoln’s Boston School 
Kitchen (Little, Brown & Co.). 

The high school text books adopted are as 
follows: 


English—Herrick & Damon’s Composition 
and Rhetoric (Scott, Foresman & Co.); New- 
ecomer’s Literature (Scott, Foresman & Co.); 
Abernathy’s American Literature (Merrill); 
Lake English Classics (Scott, Foresman & Co.). 

Civies—Oklahoma Civil Government (Bunn 
Bros.) ; Boynton’s Supplementary (Ginn). 

Mathematics—Milne’s algebra (A. B. Co.); 
Schutt’s geometry (Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover). 


TEXT BOOKS. 

Spokane has adopted Watson & White’s 
arithmetics and the Gordy histories. L. J. 
Phebus of D. C. Heath & Co., and J. W. 
Atherton of Scribners were the successful book- 
men on the ground. The Heath readers were 
also adopted as one of the basic series. 


Kansas City, Mo. The following books have 
been adopted for the high school: Gregg’s 
Shorthand Lessons, Milne’s algebra, Bennett’s 
Foundations of Latin, Altman’s Commercial 
Correspondence, Huffeutt’s Business Law, 
Trother’s Geography of Commerce, Milliken & 
Gale’s physics. 


The New Education Music Readers have 


been adopted as one of the two series in Spo- . 


kane, and as a supplementary series in Tacoma. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Development of Modern Europe. 


An introduction to the study of current his- 
tory. By James Harvey Robinson and Charles 
A. Beard. Vol. I, 362 pages. List price, $1.50; 
mailing price, $1.60. Vol. II, 448 pages. List 
price, $1.60; mailing price, $1.75. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

The period formally covered in these volumes 
is the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 
Recognizing, however, that the present is the 
child of the past, the narrative notes those vital 
conditions and changes forming a logical in- 
troduction to the main theme. The trend of 
events is no longer arbitrarily severed by the 
date 1789. On the contrary, it has been shown 


that the turbulent decades of the earlier cen- 


turies stirred up questions and set problems 
for the later century to work over and try to 
work out. Room has been made for coloniza- 
tion, constitutional reforms, the growth of 
commerce, industrial changes, the growth of ab- 
stract and applied science, the urgent social 
problems of the present. Japan has been given 
its proper place among progressive nations. 
One enjoys a clear explanation of “the right 
of initiative,” of “the referendum” in connec- 
tion with democratic Switzerland and of the 
dual form of government existing in the empire 
of Austria-Hungary. In a work of this char- 
acter, it is stimulating to read of the attitfide 
of the French government in 1907 toward 
church property, of the occupation of Africa 
by European powers, to learn of the systematic 
efforts to relieve the misery and wretchedness 
of the very poor, to note the discussion of the 
terms cells, bacteria, anti-toxin. These are 
examples taken almost at random. Downright, 
careful study of these pages would materially 
aid the so-called “well-informed” to understand 
allusions in our abler newspapers and maga- 
zines. The maps, marginal topics, index, ap- 
pendix contain much that is helpful. 

The relative proportion observed in the devel- 
opment of important topics, the candor of state- 
ment, the style of language, entitle this work 
ioa high place in the educational world. 


Harmony and Ear Training. 

By William A. White, Professor of Musie in 
Teachers’ College of Syracuse University. 218 
pages. Price, $1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Up to the present time the study of harmony 
and of ear training have been two distinct and 
separate subjects. Harmony for the most part 
was a confusion of principles and rules; ear 
training, a superficial study of sounds and 
their relations. The one might have been purely 
a mental process; the other a purely mechanical 
process. The present book is a mental and 
physical study of the construction, connection 
and progression of chords, combining in a most 
unusual manner, a careful study of the relation 
and combination of tones. It is, in other words, 
a true study of music. 

The most notable feature of the book is the 
rapid, concise and comprehensive manner in 
which the subject is treated. After one point 
has been made, the next in logical order is im- 
mediately taken up. The book is not lumbered 
up with a confusion of definitions, one inde- 
Pendent of the other. Each part is dependent 
upon what immediately precedes, and makes 


the entire hook one study of a conerete sub- 
ject. 


SchoolfoudSournal 


Several novel ideas have been worked into 
the body of the book which are worthy of men- 
tion. The detection of chords by elimination 
could be tested by beginners as well as ad- 
vanced students of music to great advantage. 
The author has also included a scheme for 
developing the student’s mental perception of 
all musical effects by means of a study at the 
piano, coincident with the written form of 
these effects which should prove very success- 
ful. This will associate the actual sounds with 
the visual aspects of tone combinations and 
chords to great advantage. 

“Harmony and Ear Training” is a book which 
will revolutionize the study of music to a cer- 
tain extent. It certainly combines effectively 
two fundamental branches upon which much 
depends. Again, it is not a rehearsal of time- 
worn musical statements. It is a clear and 
complete treatment of an entire subject, the 
experience for which has been gained by actual 
contact with a great variety of affiliated lines of 
work. It is an excellent book, which every 
teacher and student of music cannot afford to 
fail reading. 

Year Book for the Primary Grades. 
By Etta Merrick Graves and Amelia Warfield 


Watkins. Music by Rupert W. Graves, B. A. 
233 pages. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


The contents of this manual for teachers 
consists of outlines for morning talks, songs, 
games and recreations. Suggestive facts in 
nature’s year book—seeds, harvests, winter 
snows, budding twigs, flowers, birds’ nests, some 
of the homely industries of life—form the 
themes of many of these morning talks. Many 
of the games and schoolroom occupations are 
also based upon these selfsame themes. The 
object is not only to develop the child’s mind 
and body, but also to make him feel uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, that he is part of a wonder- 
ful world. 

The Bender Primer. 

By Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cloth, 
128 pages. Charles E. Merrill & Co., New 
York. 

Many a primary book today is the result of 
study, comparison, testing, criticism, changes by 
a group of workers. The “Bender Primer” has 
grown in this way. Its pages are full of word- 
pictures and pictures of happy child life. The 
profusion of the illustrations raises the query 
if it may not be possible to have too many. An 
attempt has been made to prepare a word-list 
large enough to ensure variety, yet small enough 
to ensure mastery. The greatest emphasis has 
been laid upon the sentence as the unit of 
expression. May this scientific study to teach 
pupils to love good reading meet with suc- 
cess; for “who hath a book hath but to read 
and he may be a king indeed.” 


Lives of Great English Writers. 

From Chaucer to Browning. By Walter S. 
Hinchman and Francis B. Gummere. Cloth, 
569 pages. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

In this volume a headmaster of English in 
a secondary school and the author of “The 
Popular Ballad” have illustrated the fine art 
of selection. Beginning with Geoffrey Chaucer 
and ending with Robert Browning, they have 
presented thirty-three brief biographies of rep- 
resentative English authors. The aim has been 
to present the author as he lived, to note his 
surroundings, and to give the pertinent facts 
of his life. As this aim has been approxi- 
mately realized, readers have been helped to 
form a mental picture of an author’s person- 
ality and of the atmosphere of the period. 
Were it not for its distinct literary quality, 
this volume might be called a biographical dic- 
tionary. The bibliography states the size, 
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authorship, character and relative desirability 
of more extended biographies. The chrono- 
logical table gives the names and periods of 
the chief English authors, while in a parallel 
column appear the main events of their times. 
The literary map is something to linger over— 
a valuable addition to the other aids—while 
transitional chapters, as “The Puritan Age,” 
“The Eighteenth Century,” not only serve to 
connect literary groups, but also show how a 
late group is an outgrowth of preceding condi- 
tions. 

Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

An exposition of the author’s system of 
phonography designed for use in business col- 
leges, high schools and self-instruction. Spe- 
cial edition in the form of lesson sheets for 
the use of schools and teachers giving instruc- 
tion in shorthand by correspondence. 241 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

This set consists of forty separate sheets in 
Isaac Pitman shorthand, one of grammalogs 
and contractions, one of the alphabet and an 
index. Each separate booklet continues the 
study from the vowel and consonants to the 
formation of words, sentences and letters. It 
ought to prove helpful to the student and 
teacher because of the gradual advance to the 
difficult lessons. 

——— of Robert Y. Hayne on Foote’s Resolu- 
on. 

Delivered in the United States Senate, Jan. 
21-25, 1830. In the reporting style of phonog- 
raphy, by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. How- 
ard. The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

This work consists of Robert Hayne’s speech 
in the reporting style of phonography. It will 
be found useful for students and teachers of 
shorthand in dictation practice. It is some- 
thing different from the ordinary classroom dic- 
tation, and will hold the interest of the stu- 
dents. There is also a key to the notes, which 
may be obtained by writing the publishers. 
Business Letters. 

No. 3 and No. 4. Insurance correspondence. 
In the amanuensis style of phonography. By 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. The 
Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 

These two booklets consist of business let- 
ters on fire insurance, life insurance and marine 
insurance. A key to the notes will be found 
in the back, written in typewritten form. The 
books will be found useful in acquiring a 
knowledge of insurance terms and forms of let- 
ters. 

The High School Song Book. 

Compiled and arranged by Edward J. A. 
Zeiner. Price, 85 cents, net. 244 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. . 

The compiler of this book has very correctly 
appreciated the need of a song book arranged 
and adapted for boys of high school age. The 
great variety of voices in boys, their tremen- 
dous range and possible volume, are consid- 
erations which few directors and supervisors of 
music have studied. Mr. Zeiner, musical di- 
rector of the Commercial high school of 
Brooklyn, after fifteen years of teaching and 
training boys’ classes and choirs, has produced 
a book designed to solve the problem of voice 
range and part singing. 

The intelligent instructor who can properly 
classify the great variety of voices and detect 
readily the ever-surprising changes in the vocal 
organisms of boys ought to find this book and 
its selections invaluable. The songs included 
in the book are by no means entirely new. 
They are, however, well chosen, excellently 
adapted and form a happy combination of the 
popular and classic. The general plan of the 
book embraces: Unison songs, some with 


(Concluded on Page 21) 








THE DEATH OF MR. SMYTH. 

The passing of Winfield Scott Smyth on Aug. 
4, 1908, removes one of the ablest as well as 
the most popular men in the educational pub- 
lishing field of. the west. 


Mr. Smyth was born in Pennsylvania Oct. 21, 
1838, and received his education at Wesleyan 
University and Harvard College. In 1879 
Syracuse University conferred upon him the 
degree of Ph. D. In 1865 he became princi- 
pal of Wyoming Seminary at Kingston, Pa., a 
position he held until 1869, when he was elected 
president of Casnovia Seminary, in New York 
state. In 1879 he first became connected with 
the school book publishing business as an em- 
ploye of Ginn, Heath & Co. His energy and 
success led to his appointment as western mana- 
ger in Chicago three years later. In 1893 Mr. 
Smyth resigned his position with the Ginns to 
become vice president and western manager of 
D. C. Heath & Co., which position he held for 
thirteen years. The wonderful growth of the 
firm’s western business is the best indication of 
his success. In 1906, on account of failing 
health, he resigned his position and _ retired 
from active-connection with business affairs. 


He was dignified and cultured and combined 
business ability of a high order with that rare 
social attribute that drew men to him and held 
them as friends. He was eminently just to all 
and especially so to his employes. He was 
quick to recognize ability and loyalty on the 
part of his employes, and his dealings with 
them were characterized by fairness and liber- 
ality. His employes loved him and were will- 
ing to give the best that was in them in pro- 
moting the business which he directed. No one 
was ever more successful in managing and di- 
recting an agency force than was Mr. Smyth. 
His business associates appreciated his abilities 
and learned to rely upon his judgment. 


His competitors in business recognized his 
honesty of purpose and fairness in dealing with 
the complicated relations between publishers, 
and for many years he was a power for good in 
the publishing world. The sincere expressions 
of sorrow at his loss from those who had been 
for many years his rivals in business testify to 
the esteem in which he was held. 

He was broad minded, sympathetic and kind 
in all his relations with his fellow men, and 
was universally beloved. It may well be said 
of him that “his life was gentle, and the ele- 
ments so mixed in him that Nature might 





The late Mr. Smyth at his desk in the Chicago office 
of D. C. Heath & Co. 


(From a photograph taken not long before his retirement as manager). 
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MR. W. S. SMYTH, SR., 
Chicago, Il. 
Died August 4, 1908. 


stand up and say to all the world, ‘This was a 
man.’ ” 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

The expiration of the three years’ contracts 
in the cities of Washington drew a number of 
outside bookmen into this field besides the resi- 
dent agents. The following firms were repre- 
sented: American Book Co., F. J. Barnard. 
D. J. Sullivan, J. D. Stout, Ginn & Co., M. 
Gantz, W. S. Heitzman; D. C. Heath & Co., 
L. J. Phebus, L. J. Lively; Silver, Burdett & 
Co., W. G. Hartranft, W. J. Bradford, O. C. 
Whitney; Charles Seribner’s Sons, J. W. Ath- 
erton; The Maemillan Co., C. H. Seaver; Rand, 
MeNally & Co., Walter Kenyon; Scott-Fores- 
man & Co., O. G. Sherman; Benjamin IT. San- 
born & Co., H. D. Steele; Allyn & Bacon, C. F. 
Madsen. 

Mr. J. H. Rowland looks after the interests 
of Silver, Burdett & Co. in Ohio. According 
to the latest reports, he is getting his share of 
business and is quite happy. 

Mr. C. W. Taber of G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany represented his firm at the Oklahoma 
adoption. 

Mr. John F. Walsh is the New York state 
representative for Rand, McNally & Co. He 
makes his headquarters in New York City. 

Mr. Charles W. Scott of Williamsport, Pa., 
has represented the American Book Company 
and its immediate predecessors during a period 
of thirty years. Very few, if any, bookmen 
can equal such a record of continuous success- 
ful service with one house. During the past 
two years Mr. George H. Hugus, formerly of 
Greensburg, Westmoreland county, Pa., has 
been associated with Mr. Scott. Mr. Hugus 
also makes his home in Williamsport. 


The Des Moines adoption brought together 
a number of the Iowa and Illinois bookmen. 
The following represented their houses before 
the school board: Mr. O. E. Klingman, the 
MaeMillan Company; C. R. Foster, Benjamin 
H. Sanborn & Co.; W. H. Stoner, American 
Book Company; George E. Booth, D. Appleton 
& Co.; L. Lobell, Towa Publishing Company; 
Murray Campbell, Ginn & Co.; Dan Miller, 
D. C. Heath & Co.; F. B. Collins, Allyn & 
Bacon; A. A. Weaver, C. E. Merrill Company; 
O. G. Sherman, Scott, Foresman & Co.; J. W. 
Lowe, W. M. Welch & Co.; W. S. Shearer, New- 
son & Co.; C. H. Maxson, Houghton-Mifflin 


Company. 


Western New York state is covered for Ginn 


& Co. by Mr. R. L. Neal of Buffalo. 







Mr. John F. Walsh, who represents Rand, 
MeNally & Co. in the metropolitan field, spent 
several weeks’ vacation in the Catskill moun- 
tains. Mr. Walsh is alderman of the Twenty- 
ninth district of New York City. 

Mr. H. C. Rowley, who is treasurer and asso- 
ciate manager of.the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, has been with the firm thirty years. 

Mr. W. P. Teal, Iowa agent of the Prang 
Educational Company, conducted a most sue- 
cessful summer art school for teachers and su- 
pervisors at Cedar Rapids. Fifty-six teachers 
were enrolled. 

Mr. W. C. Taber, western representative of 
G. & C. Merriam Company, delivered an ad- 
dress on the use of the dictionary before the 
Sangamon County Teachers’ Institute at 
Springfield, Ill. Over four hundred teachers 
were present at the meeting, which was held 
in the state capitol. 


Milwaukee, Wis. A night high school will 
be established for advanced students who ecan- 
not attend the day schools. 


FEW ORDERS NEEDED. 

A Chicago bookman, who must remain un- 
named because his modesty will not permit us 
to use his name, tells how he met a traveling 
man in the west last month in a lonely station. 

“Hard times do not affect the school-book 
business very seriously,” remarked the book- 
man in concluding a discussion of the indus- 
trial and commercial situation. 

“Nor mine,” replied the other. “TI haven’t 

had an order since last October, but I expect 
to get one next spring.” 
“What’s that?” exelaimed the bookman. 
You don’t mean to tell me that your business 
is good when you haven’t taken an order in 
nearly a year?” 

“Exactly,” said his companion, flicking the 
ashes from his cigar. 

“What is vour line?” asked the bookman. 

“Suspension bridges,” was the dry reply of 
the agent. 
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COFFEE THE CAUSE 
Of Various Ailments. 

It does not require a scientist to discover if 
coffee is harmful. 

Plain common sense and the simple habit of 
looking for the cause of things soon reveal cof- 
fee in its true light—that of a habit-forming 
drug. 

“My family on both sides were confirmed 
coffee topers,” writes a Pennsylvania painter, 
“and we suffered from nervousness, headache, 
sleeplessness, dizziness and palpitation of the 
heart. 

“Medical treatment never seemed to do any 
permanent good. I thought there must be some 
cause for these troubles, and yet did not find it 
was coffee until I was forty-one. 

“Hearing of the benefit that many had de- 
rived from changing to Postum, I quit coffee 
and used Postum entirely. Now I am like a 
new man. 

“I sleep well, can eat three good meals a 
day, have no headache nor palpitation, no nerve 
twitching in my face, and I don’t have to pay 
out hard-earned money for medicines. 

“T believe a good hot cup of Postum made 
strong, with half milk, and taken before retiring 
at night, is the best thing to keep a painter 
from having lead poisoning. That’s my ex- 
perience, anyway.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


HOLDS EVERY RECORD | 
for Speed and Accuracy 








EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK BOARD 
OF EDUCATION AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 





‘THERE is always room at the top,’’ is the old 

and true adage. But in the ladder that leads 
to attainment the perspective is reversed and the 
rungs become further apart as the top is reached. 
The poorly equipped will reach no higher than the 
level of their attainments, and so it is with shorthand 
writers and shorthand systems. The writer who 
chooses a poor system is far from the winner when 
the race is over. 


The adjoining diagram represents the highest net 

speeds attained by the different systems in the 

First International Speed Contest, 
Second “ 6 és 
Third 66 66 ‘6 


Baltimore, 1906 
Boston, 1907 
Philadelphia, 1908 








A copy of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’’ will be 













THE SCHOOL 
MICROSCOPE 


@ BH MICROSCOPE is 
especially designed for 
school work. It is a simple, 
strong, highly perfected in- 
strument of our newest handle- 
arm type which permits its 
being easily carried without’ 
injury to the fine adjustment, 
which is responsive yet strong. 
All the working parts are 
practically dust-proof. 



















Complete with 16mm and 4mm objectives, 
25mm eyepiece, $29.50. With 
double nosepiece, $33.50. 


c=, Send for Catalog and also for Booklet 


ee Ce: of Ganong Botanical Apparatus. 


q PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. Send for copy. 


GOUR NAME ON A MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, SCIENTIFIC OR ENGINEERING 


sent to any teacher or public school official upon application. | 
Send for ‘‘ History of Shorthand in Public Schools,” and a | 
particulars of free mail course for teachers. 5 = 
£16 
ISAAG PITMAN & SONS, °*4rdorSauer> Ae 
. Pars L ZEISS, JENA 
Publishers of sa CAR » J 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand $1.50 9 4 ibe 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting : — .50 Cin\o|% 
Style- Book of Business English : .60 , 


INDUSTRIAL WORK IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 
By L. D. Harvey. 


From the standpoint of the state, the neces- 
sity for good citizenship is the fundamental 
argument for the establishment of a public 
school system. Since the making of a living is 
the first essential in the making of a worthy 
life, and the first requisite for service to so- 
ciety, it follows that the fundamental argument 
for an education from the standpoint of society 
and the individual is the “bread and butter” 
argument. 

In other words, society and the individual 
demand that in the organization of the public 
school system the first aim shall be to provide 
such a variety of schools, such courses of study, 
with such equipment and such teaching force 
as shall furnish that initial preparation neces- 
sary for the earning of a living. 

The further aims of the public school system 
should be to provide a variety of schools, 
courses of study, equipment and teaching force 
essential for the complete working out and 
realizing of the ideal set forth. 

I have already said that the schools do not 
give complete preparation for the work of life. 
Neither can they give complete preparation for 
the making of a living; but they should give 
that which may be regarded as a part of the 
necessary preparation for earning a living 
which can be given through systematic instruc- 
tion in the schools better than elsewhere. Al- 
though this preparation may be inadequate, it 
should be a beginning, at least, of the complete 


preparation desired. 


The importance of this idea will be seen 
when we realize the fact that more than 90 per 
cent of the pupils who complete the elementary 
course of instruction in our public school sys- 
tem earn such living as they have, through 
some form of manual labor; and that they go 





out from the public schools to enter upon that 
manual labor with no specific preparation what- 
ever for it, and with only that general prepara- 
tion which the limited range of work in the 
homes and the study of books in the schools 
have provided. 


Those who go beyond the elementary school 
and complete the ordinary academic work of 
the secondary schools, without any specific 
training of the hand, have no better special 
preparation for manual work of any kind than 
have those who leave school at the end of the 
elementary course, or earlier. 


Under such conditions three courses are open 
to these individuals: One is to engage in the 
lowest grade of unskilled labor carrying the 
lowest wage; another is to enter upon the low- 
est grades of skilled labor at the lowest wage, 
with little hope of immediate advancement, 
and that advancement, through such incidental 
training as may come from their work, but 
without systematic instruction; the third is to 
prey upon society. 

In those divisions of the public school system 
devoted to elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion the direct ideals should be: first, to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of such knowledge, 
training and ideals of a general nature as are 
fundamental for every one in the earning of a 
living; and in the larger purposes which an 
education may serve; second, to provide for the 
acquisition of such special knowledge and train- 
ing in such schools and under such conditions 
as may be directly utilized in the specific prep- 
aration of the individual to some specific voca- 
tion. 


In that division of the public school system 
devoted to higher education the ideal should be 
to furnish such facilities in the variety of in- 
stitutions, courses of study, equipment and 
teaching force as shall make it possible for in- 
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dividuals trained in any of the varieties of 
secondary schools to find opportunity to pass 
from those schools into others of a higher grade, 
and to take up the work where it was com- 
pleted in the secondary school and carry it on 
to the highest point of which they are capable. 

How far does our public school system, at 
the present time, realize these ideals? When 
we see the thousands of young boys going out 
from our elementary and secondary schools to 
engage in industrial processes of one sort or 
another, with no training of the hand whatever, 
with no knowledge of industrial conditions, 
processes, organization or administration, we 
are compelled to say that the school facilities 
are totally inadequate to meet the needs of this 
class of young people. This fact is further em- 
phasized when we realize that a very large per 
cent of those boys would be glad to remain in 
school, and that their parents are able and 
would be glad to have them remain, provided 
they could see in their further school work an 
opportunity for such specific training as would. 
tend to develop industrial efficiency and in- 
crease their earning capacity. 

The second ideal indicated as desirable in 
elementary and secondary education demands a 
reorganization of these divisions of our educa- 
tional system in such manner as to make pro- 
vision for such types of instruction as are di- 
rectly designed to promote efficiency in the field 
of industrial effort. In other words, provision 
must be made for what is now becoming known 
as industrial education. 


Sandusky, O. Triumph desks purchased from 
the American Seating Company. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has pur- 
chased 418 desks from the Claudy School Desk 


Manufacturing Company of Zanesville, O. Cost, 
$3.85 each. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 


and the emergency toilets for pupils on each 
floor. The urinals are of glass, are automat- 
ically flushed, and are of the ventilated type. 
Special provision has been made for the ven- 
tilation of the toilet rooms. Drinking foun- 
tains are installed in the - corridors, in the 
basement and playgrounds. 

Each room is provided with a self-winding 
electric clock, regulated from a master clock 
with program ringing device located in the 
principal’s office. 

The entire building is wired for electric 
lighting, the fixtures used being of the short- 
stem cluster type, equipped with holoplane 
shades. 

Aside from their desirability on the score 
of light and air, the large school sites have 
not only provided ample playgrounds, but have 
given opportunity in a modest way for object 
lessons in the art of landscape gardening; and 
each school ground has been made to present 
some instructive feature, awakening an inter- 
est in the knowledge of decorative plants and 
their use in the embellishment of the home. 

Ventilation and Heating. 

All buildings are designed for a low pres- 
sure steam plenum system of heating and ven- 
tilating, this work being carried on simultane- 
ously with the plans of the building. 

A fresh air supply of 30 cubic feet per 
minute is allowed for each pupil. This neces- 
sitates about eight complete changes of air per 
hour in every classroom. Since the corridors 
and basement are occupied intermittently, four 
changes per hour are planned for these locali- 
ties. All plants are designed to secure these 
results with a safe margin of reserve in case 
it should be required for any reason. 

The fresh air supply to all buildings, and 
particularly those in the densely populated dis- 
tricts, is carried through an air washing device 
which practically removes all foreign matter 
before it is admitted to the classrooms. The 


temperature is controlled by thermostats placed 
in each room, the tempered air being delivered 
at 70 degrees. 

Numerous smoke tests have been made to 
accurately determine the distribution of air in 
classrooms of various schools. These tests in- 
dicate quite clearly the air movement. The 
fresh air entering is evenly distributed over 
the rear two-thirds of the room, is gradually 
driven downward by the continued entrance of 
fresh air from above, and from the breathing 
line working both downward and forward to 
the wardrobe opening, passes out and into the 
vent. 

One matter drawing special attention is the 
fact that a new school requires above 10 
per cent more fuel to operate the first year 
than is required for succeeding seasons. A 
cause for this might be found in the fact that 
the walls are not thoroughly dried out at the 
start, andact as a better conductor for the heat. 

The figures for nine schools, extending over 
a period of four heating seasons, with coal at 
$1.905 per ton, make the fuel cost per season 
for heat and ventilation amount to about 1214 
cents per seat. Even if this entire amount 
were chargeable to ventilation alone (the item 
of heating being neglected), the fallacy of ar- 
guing against ventilation on account of extra 
fuel required, is immediately shown when an 
adequate supply of fresh, wholesome air can be 
provided for each child at so insignificant a 
sum as 1214 cents for an entire heating season. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Stringent rules to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases have been adopted by the 
Williamsport, Pa., board of education. In 
cases of the more serious diseases, such as 
smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid relapsing fe- 
ver, diphtheria, diphtheric crop, etc., all the 
children of a family must be excluded from 
school. 

The date of re-entrance of the children of 
the family into school in these diseases is 





THE BLOW SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
William B. Ittner, Architect. 





THE CLAY SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


thirty days after thorough disinfection fol- 
lowing the death or recovery of the patient. 

The qualifications for re-entrance of school 
children are: official knowledge by the princi- 
pal of the building that thirty days have 
elapsed after thorough disinfection; certificate 
from the attending physician attesting free- 
dom from contagion; and certificate from the 
board of health attesting disinfection. 

In cases of spotted fever and whooping 
cough children may be readmitted upon a cer- 
tificate from the attending physician, or health 
officer, stating that proper precautions have 
been taken for prevention of the spread of the 
disease, provided six weeks from the date of 
the onset have elapsed. 

In cases of measles, German measles, mumps 
and chickenpox the children may be readmit- 
ted upon a certificate from the attending physi- 
cian, or health officer, provided twenty-one days 
from the date of the onset have elapsed. 

The rules relating only to the individuals 
afflicted cover tonsilitis, itch, body lice, pink 
eye and erysipelas. In these cases the chil- 
dren may be readmitted upon a_physician’s 
certificate attesting the recovery of the patient. 





FRIENDLY TIP. 
Restored Hope and Confidence. 

After several years of indigestion and its 
attendant evil influence on the mind, it is not 
very surprising that one finally loses faith in 
things generally. 

A New York woman writes an interesting 
letter. She says: 

“Three years ago I suffered from an attack 
of peritonitis, which left me in a most mis- 
erable condition. For over two years I suffered 
from nervousness, weak heart, shortness of 
breath, could not sleep, ete. 

“My appetite was ravenous, but I felt starved 
all the time. I had plenty of food, but it did 
not nourish me because of intestinal indiges- 
tion. Medical treatment did not seem to help, 
I got discouraged, stopped medicine and did not 
care much whether I lived or died. 

“One day a friend asked me why I didn’t try 
Grape-Nuts, stop drinking coffee and use 
Postum. I had lost faith in everything, but to 
please my friends I began to use both, and soon 
became very fond of them. 

“Tt wasn’t long before I got some strength, 
felt a decided change in my system, hope sprang 
up in my heart and slowly but surely I got bet- 
ter. I could sleep very well, the constant crav- 
ing for food ceased and I have better health 
now than before the attack of peritonitis. 

“My husband and I are still using Grape- 
Nuts and Postum.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 


pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Talks on Shorthand 


IV. 


HE value of the shorthand course in the high school can 
hardly be over-estimated. A knowledge of “the winged 
art” is one of the most useful acquirements a young person can 
have. Contrary to the old idea, it has a cultural value, too. If 
high school pupils are preparing for a business career they can- 
not do better than to learn a good system of shorthand. If they 
are fitting for a professional life, a knowledge of shorthand will 
be one of the most useful things they can acquire. If aiming at 
a college course, the possession of a brief, rapid, and legible 
method of writing will be of inestimable value to them in their 
note taking. It will save much time and spare the handwriting. 
In judging of the value of a shorthand course one should not 
be misled by the failures which have resulted from the teaching 
of antiquated, difficult systems of shorthand—systems that can 
hardly be mastered in the time usually available for the subject. 
With Gregg Shorthand and a competent instructor the success 
of the course is assured. 


A sample copy.of THE MANUAL OF GREGG SHORT- 





What Is the Standard System in American 


Shorthand Practise? 


The original documents of the official returns referred to 
in the paper ‘‘Shorthand in the Offices of the United States 
Government,’’ read before the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association by Mr. Frederic Irland, Officia) Reporter of De- 
bate, United States House of Representatives, are open to 
inspection, at the office of the Phonographic Institute Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, by all who may feel interested. These re- 
ports, duly signed by the chief clerks of the several depart- 
ments of the United States Government, show that out of a 
total of 1579 shorthand clerks employed in the departmental 
offices 796 are writers of the Benn Pitman system. The 
proportionate use of other systems is shown as follows: 


; Benn Pitman, 
796 writers, 50.4%. 


RE ARN ER TIRE SERRE 3D A 1 AE TERRE ARE LES EOS Es MAEM 


Graham, 242 writers, 15.3%. 
aman Munson, 86 writers, 5.4 %. 
auan Isaac Pitman, 67 writers, 4.2 %. 
aan Gregg, 66 writers, 4.1 %. 
a= Cross, 45 writers, 2.8 %. 
= Barnes, 25 writers, 1.5 %. 
= Pernin, 25 writers, 1.5%. 
All others (totaling 14.8 %), less than 1 % each. 





This means that schools teaching the Benn Pitman system 
have, during the last five years, furnisht more than half of 
the successful candidates that presented themselves in all parts 
of the country for the United States Civil Service Examina- 





HAND will be sent to any school official free, upon application. 


Competent instructors will be furnished without charge. Write 


for full particulars and for a copy of our beautiful booklet, 


“Shorthand in the Public Schools.” 


| 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


NEW YORK 





Milwaukee, Wis. A newly enacted rule of 
the school board makes possible a wide use of 
the schoolhouses for public meetings. Three 
or more citizens who make application to the 
president of the board or the chairman of the 
building committee will be entitled to a permit, 
which will be issued by the school board secre- 
tary. The rule provides that the applicants pay 
any extra expense that may be incurred for 
light, heat and janitor service. It has been 
suggested that the secretary be empowered to 
issue the permits independent of the president 
or chairman of the building committee. The 
secretary has regular office hours, where he can 
be found daily, while the latter officials must 
be hunted up at their places of business. Again, 
public meetings for civic purposes have edu- 
cational value and should be free to the people 
who pay to build and maintain the schools. 


Canton, O. As a means of fire protection 
the school board has passed a set of rules to 
guide janitors in opening and closing buildings, 
destroying waste, ete. In addition, the principals 
have been instructed to report any neglect on 
the part of their janitors. Principals must 
not request janitors to absent themselves from 
their buildings nor consent to such absence ex- 
cepting in case of absolute necessity, and then 
the principal must take the place of the janitor 
during his absence from the building. Each 
principal must keep record of all leaves of ab- 
sence granted to janitors, with reasons, and 
report morhly to superintendent of instruction 
for transmission to board. 

“Teachers must immediately before opening 


CHICAGO 


tions as clerk stenographers. 


A copy of Mr. Irland’s paper, with table of statistics, will 


be mailed free to any school officer or teacher of shorthand 
upon request sent to 


BENN PITMAN, President. 


The Phonographic Institute Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YEROME B. HOWARD, Manager. 


of school see that all exits from their respec- 
tive rooms are unlocked and unbolted.” 


Schenectady, N. Y. The rules of the school 
board have been revised to restrict the admin- 
istration of corporal punishment to the prin- 
cipals of buildings. In the past, teachers have 
used the rod as occasion required. Beginning 
with the new school year they will send re- 
fractory pupils to the principals. 

Another rule of the board limits the proba- 
tionary term of new teachers to not less than 
one month and not more than to the end of 
the school year. Formerly teachers were re- 
quired to serve a full year on trial. 


Dallas, Tex. The janitors have been admon- 
ished to exercise their police powers in prevent- 
ing loitering about the school premises. They 
are expected to keep close watch over the toilet 
rooms during the daily sessions. If arrests are 
made the janitors are expected to secure the 
names of witnesses and to report all circum- 
stances to the chairman of the building com- 
mittee. The latter will see that the case is 
properly docketed and prosecuted. 


Anaconda, Mont. Janitors will be required 
to work only eight hours per day under a new 
rule of the school board. 

San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
ordered that every child in the public schools 
provide itself with a drinking cup. It is prob- 
able that the cups will be marked and a place 
provided for safe keeping. 


SCHOOL BOARD BUSINESS. 


School officials are rightly coming to realize 
more and more that their business record is not 
so much a question of how low they have kept 
the taxes and of how little they have expended 
as it is of how wisely and honestly they have 
expended, and with what ends in view, and of 


what the outlay of money is accomplishing in 
providing wholesome, effective, worth-while 
training for the children. To expend less 
money upon the schools and thereby lose capa- 
ble, devoted teachers, neglecting the school 
property and providing poorer and less hygienic 
conditions under which to work, is the height 
of folly—Supt. H. B. Wilson, Decatur. 
AN ORAL TEST. 

How many of the following questions can 
you answer correctly : 

What is Telepheme? 

Is Hongkong a city? 

What was the Geneva Bible? 

What is a Swiss Canton? 

What are Consols? 

How is Chauffeur pronounced? 

What is a Treaty of Reciprocity? 

What is a Skew? 

What is Salvage? 

What is a Statute of Limitations? 

You may not be sure of all your answers 
and wish to know if you are right. Consult 
Webster’s International Dictionary, the one 
great standard that answers with final authority 
all kinds of questions in Language, The Trades. 
Arts and Sciences, Geography, Biography, Fic- 
tion, ete. 

This reference work is a necessity in every 
well-equipped school, cultured home and mod- 
ern office. The publishers, G. & C. Merriam 
Co. of Springfield, Mass., will send you speci- 
men pages upon application. If you mention 
this journal in your request, they will inclose 
a useful set of colored maps, pocket size. 

School Prospectuses Desired 

Mr. Homer Phelps Beach of the Eagle Pencil 

Company, 377-379 Broadway, New York City, 


would be pleased to receive the latest pro- 
spectuses of the various schools. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S STANDARD 
Series of Graded Dictionaries 


For Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colleges, High Schools, Common 
Schools, including Elementary, Intermediate and ail Grammar Grades 


High School and 
Collegiate Edition 


Students’ Common 
School Edition 










Is Your English Work Satisfactory? 


If not, you should investigate the merits of the Webster-Cooley 
group of English texts. These books really teach English — easily, 
effectively and economically—because they embody right principles, 
correct methods, and successful school-room practice; and because 
they provide a unified and definitely progressive text-book course 
tending through the intermediate, grammar, and high school grades. 
They also provide for a course suited to the special requirements 
of your schools by offering you a choice from several grade courses 








— 840 pages 


750 pages 460 pages 384 pages 


(+ Addenda of about 400 recent words pertaining to late discoveries in the arts and 
sciences (Library and High Schoo! Editions only), making these two editions 840 pages 


each. 2 


Laird & Lee, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
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315 Dearborn St. 








(Continued from Page 14) 

Piqua, O. Milliken & Gale’s physics adopted 
by the school board. 

Richmond, Va. The following books have 
been selected by the school board for use in 
the city schools: 

Playmate’s primer and Ward’s primer; 
Graded Classics readers, Books I to V; Ward’s 
First reader; Baker & Carpenter’s Fifth read- 
er; Literary Masterpieces; Shepp’s Word 
Studies, primary and advanced; Emerson & 
Bender’s Modern English, Books I to I; 
Chandler & Chitwood’s Makers of American 
History, Lee’s New School History of the 
United States; McBain’s How We Are Gov- 
erned in Virginia and the Nation; Frye’s First 
Course and Higher Geography; Haarens’ new 
writing books; Text Books of Art Education; 
the Modern Music series, Primer of Vocal 
Music; a First Book of Vocal Music; a Second 
Book of Vocal Music; Bell’s Music Copy 
Books, I and II; Thomas’ spelling blanks. 
Dictionaries—Webster’s common school. 

Nashville, Tenn. Williams’ chemistry has 
been adopted to replace McPherson & Hen- 
derson’s text. 

Lansing, Mich. Salisbury’s physical geog- 
raphy has been adopted for use in place of 
Gilbert & Brigham’s. 

Dodge’s geography has been added to the 
list of text books for the public schools of 
Newark, N. J. 

The United States consul at Bristol, Eng- 
land, suggests to the department of state at 
Washington that the coming visit of American 
teachers to Great Britain be utilized in ex- 
tending our school book trade. He urges that 
an exhibit of books be made in every town 
visited by our teachers to acquaint English 
school men with the best products of American 


THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
In perfect harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 
It fills the everyday needs fully. 
WRITE for sample pages and particulars TO 


THE DIXON-HANSON CoO. 


intermediate and two high school courses. 
School Edition 
Elementary Grammar.” by W. 


School Edition 


Webster’s Modern 
Handy Edition 


Boston 














Chicago 
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pedagogy and bookmaking. In the words of 
the consul: 

“It cannot be denied that Americans have 
published many valuable works for schools and 
colleges. In the modern language field Ameri- 
cans are among the leaders in the variety and 
quantity of publications. Books designed for 
the study of German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian published in the United States are al- 
most invariably equipped with practical notes 
and well printed and bound. Now that the 
study of modern languages, and especially Ger- 
man, is becoming more general in Great Brit- 
ain, a good field should be found here for 
American-made text books. Likewise, in mod- 
ern history, the natural science, nature study, 
ete., Americans have either led others or have 
produced results of which they need not be 
ashamed. It is doubtful, for example, if any 
publishing house of any country has ever is- 
sued a better printed and better illustrated 
school history of England than was recently 
published in the United States, while few coun- 
tries offer such opportunities for nature study 
and the use, outdoors, of the many delightful 
American text books dealing with fields and 
woods.” 

G. & C. Merriam Company’s series of Web- 
ster’s school dictionaries have recently been 
adopted in Virginia, Utah and Oklahoma. 

The city of San Francisco has made the G. 
& ©. Merriam Company’s series of Webster’s 
school dictionaries the official lexicons for all 
the schools. 

The official list of text books issued by State 
Superintendent R. B. Cousins shows that 
Dodge’s series of geographies, published by 
Rand, McNally & Co., and Davis’ elementary 
physical geography, published by Ginn & Co., 
have been substituted for the Maury series. 

Davenport, Ia. Jones’ readers and Moore’s 
Commercial arithmetic have been adopted. 

Williamsport, Pa. The text book committee 
has recommended the adoption of Webster & 
Cooley’s Language -Lessons from Literature, 
Book II, Part II; Gordy’s American Leaders 


The following pamphlets are free upon request: ‘‘Language Teach- 
ing in the Grades,” by ALICE W. Coo.try, “The Teaching of English 
F. WEBSTER, and “Teaching English in the High 
School,”’ by W. F. WEBSTER. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 








New York Chicago 


DID YOU HEAR DR. BRUMBAUGH’S 
ADDRESS BEFORE THE N. E. A. 
AT CLEVELAND? 


WE PUBLISH 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


and Heroes; and the Parallel Course drawing 
books, Systematic Course in Mythology, Ger- 
man composition, Davidson’s Practical Zool- 
ogy for the high school, and Garnet, Garrison 
& Houston’s commercial geography, and Mce- 
Intosh’s Rapid Calculation. 

Charlotte, N. C. The following books have 
been placed on the text book list: Stoddard’s 
arithmetic, Alderman’s Fourth reader, Maury’s 
geographies, White’s history, Maury & Si- 
mon’s physical geography, Gunnison’s & Har- 
ley’s Caesar. 

The Washington state board of education 
has adopted the following reading circle books 
for the coming year: Teacher’s Reading Circle 
—Smith’s Methodology, Bagley’s Classroom 
Management, Sherman & Reed’s Essentials of 
Teaching Reading, Hodge’s Nature Study and 
Life; Pupils’ Eighth Grade Reading Circle— 
Schafer’s History of the Pacific Northwest, 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Hapgood’s Abraham 
Lincoln, Goff & Mayne’s Principles of Agri- 
culture. 

The recent text book adoption in Everett, 
Wash., included Emerson & Bender’s Modern 
English, Book I, Scott-Southworth’s Language 
and Grammar, Book II, Chancellor Speller, 
eighth grade, Gordy Elementary and Advanced 
Histories, Sykes’ English Composition, Laycock 
& Spofford’s Argumentation, Ely & Wicker’s 
Political Economy, Dunn’s Community and the 
Citizen. 

North Yakima, Wash., recently adopted the 
following books: Gordon primer, Baker & 
Carpenter readers, Tarr & McMurry geogra- 
phies, Guide Book to English, Chamberlain 
geographical readers, McClymonds & Jones 
arithmetic (elementary), and Smith arithme- 
tic (advanced). 
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Just from the press. 


and Sixth grades. 


Mann. 


New York 


NEW BOOKS. 
(Concluded from Page 15.) 
choruses in parts; songs in two or more parts; 
school and college songs, in unison and parts; 
male trios and quartets; a few hymns; songs 
for special days, and choruses for special use. 
The last named are adapted to general school 
use. It is a very good high school song book. 
Good Citizenship. 

By Grover Cleveland. 78 pages. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. Henry Altemus Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Additional timeliness is given to this little 
volume by the death of former President Cleve- 
land. The book was on the press while the 
distinguished author was breathing his last at 
Westland. The essays on “Good Citizenship” 
and “Patriotism and Holiday Observance” were 
inspired by lofty ideals and noble sentiments. 
They are the expressions of a president whose 
moral courage hag not been equaled since the 
days of Lincoln. 


The History of Music to the Death of Schubert. 

Mr. John K. Paine, late professor of music 
in Harvard University. 8vo. cloth. 314 pages. 
List price, $2.00; mailing price, $2.10. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Mr. John K. Paine, late professor of music 
in Harvard University, conducted for several 
years previous to his death a series of lectures 
on the History of Music, which to the student 
of the subject must have been very instructive 
and interesting. With the passing of time Mr. 
Paine expressed the desire to see these lectures, 
personally precious for the labor which each 
entailed, in print. The work of revision had 
been begun and a typewritten copy of all the 
lectures had been made to the Death of Schu- 
bert, at the time of the death of Professor 
Paine. 


GREEK MYTHS 
AND THEIR ART 





The Greek 
Myths as an Inspiration in Art and 
Literature. A Supplementary Reader 
prepared for use in the Fourth, Fifth 
By Charles E. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 


Discounts quoted on application. 


The Prang Educational Company 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





is a unit. 





It was found later on, in preparing for publi- 
cation what remained, that the earlier lectures 
could be issued almost without change. What 
had been typewritten was next to perfect. The 
remainder of the work existed only in manu- 
script form, and had not received such careful 
attention as the earlier work. His later lec- 
tures were, therefore, omitted in this volume, 
while the earlier lectures were included to corre- 
spond with what appeared to be Professor 
Paine’s own intention in the matter. 

The editor, Albert A. Howard, a personal 
friend of Professor Paine, has verified names 
and dates, has conservatively made changes in 
form and style to correspond with the author’s 
idea, has added marginal notes, and given the 
title the form in which it now appears. 

The scope of this history is comprehensive. 
It starts with the Greeks and Romans and 
passes from Church Music, Polyphonic Music, 
Music of the Troubadours, down to Music in 
the Netherlands, Germany and England. The 
second part treating of Dramatic Music, Opera 
and Oratio, commences with the Establishment 
of Opera, Its Composers, Centers and Instru- 
ments, concluding with excellent biographies 
and appreciations of Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. 


Two very attractive features press themselves 
forward in reading this volume. Professor 
Paine has not lumbered his lectures with in- 
numerable and inconsequent references to all 
sounds not to be included under the head of 
music. He refers carefully and thoroughly to 
the music of primitive man, coming immedi- 
ately, however, to the music of the Greeks in 
its various kinds and stages of development. 
He insists upon the elementary steps in the 
formation of the scale, always bringing the 
whole to bear upon music as constituted today. 


WHAT THE SMITH ARITH- 
METICS ARE NOT 


1st.—They were not thrown together in a few weeks, 
in a frantic effort to save the day for an antiquated book. 


2d.—They are not weak imitations of competing books. 
They do not contain material taken from popular books 
that preceded them. 


3d.—They are not so lacking in gradation that it is 
impossible to tell whether a page is from: fifth grade or 


seventh grade work when detached from the book in 
which it appears. 


4th.—They are not padded with practically duplicate 
pages in order to make the books look big. 


5th..—They were not written by authors who were out 
of sympathy with the modern arithmetic, nor by -mathe- 
matical ‘‘stand patters’’ whom the public had forced, 
under protest, to become “‘progressive. ” 


6th.—They do not introduce silly problems about baby 
elephants, fudge, political parades, and so forth, in a mis- 
guided effort to appear practical. 


7th.--They are not illustrated with muddy halftones. 


8th.—They are not so arranged that many pages be- 
gin or end in the middle of some discussion. Each page 


9th.—They do not disagree with the leading courses of 
study as to the place and space given to important topics. 


10th.—They are not in the experimental stage but are 
endorsed after several years’ use by thousands of teachers 
in all parts of the country. 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 































The other feature to be commended most 
highly is the absence of unnecessary and super- 
fluous technical matter. In tracing the origin 
of harmony, he studies the construction of the 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Aeolian and Ionian 
scales. A complete study is made. The matter 
is covered so rapidly and concisely that the 
reader is often agreeably surprised. 

This book ought to remain an authority for 
a long time to come. The chief ideas of the 
author are good; the divisions of the book cor- 
rect. The study of the origin of all the instru- 
ments is most interesting. The book is read- 
able. It outlines the development of an art 
which, unlike the majority of fine arts, has 
reached its point of culmination during the 
past two hundred years. 


Shorthand Booklets. 

One of the daintiest pieces of printed matter 
that has come to our attention for some time 
is the booklet entitled “Shorthand in the Public 
Schools,” issued by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. The booklet is 
very nicely printed on heavy white stock and 
has a substantial white cover bearing an artis- 
tically stamped title in the upper left hand 
corner. 

Another equally artistic production of this 
enterprising company is entitled “The Achieve- 
ments of Gregg Shorthand.” This is a striking 
specimen of the printer’s art, as well as being 
an interesting booklet in itself. 

Copies of both of these booklets may be se- 

cured by addressing the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. ————————— 
Columbus, O. The manual training and in- 
dustrial arts departments have been consoli- 
dated by the board of education. The changes 
made are in the direction of greater practica- 
bility. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate has been found exceed- 
ingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental 
and physical endurance, and as a 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derangement 
of the digestive organs or of the 
nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 
If your druggist can't supply you send 25 


cents to RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Prov 
_— R.I., for trial size bottle, postage 





Invisible Blushes. 

Wilbur Nesbit, the humorist, tells this inci- 
dent which occurred in a negro school in the 
South: 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, after read- 
ing Gray’s Elegy in an impressive manner, 
“the poet spoke figuratively in many of his 
lines. That is, when he spoke of things, he 
often meant people. For instance, when he said 
‘Full many a rose is born to blush unseen,’ he 
had men and women in his mind. Can any 
little boy or girl tell me the sort of men and 
women he may lave meant?” 

The class wriggled uneasily until little Eli- 
phalet Snowball shot his hand in the air and 
said: 

“T knows, teachuh.” 

“You may tell us, Eliphalet.” 

“Cullud men an’ women.” 





His Nationality. 

Teacher (taking customary school census at 
beginning of year)—Well, Fritz, what nation- 
ality are you? 

Fritz—Me? 
every time. 


Why, I’m a black Republican, 


Cin fleiner Sfeptifer. 
Hrib: ,, Papa, der Herr 
Lehrer hat heute gefagt, 
wir follten nur brav 
lernen, Denn was der 
Menid gelernt hatte, das 
fonnte ihm niemand rau- 
ben!“ 

Vater: ,Da hat er fehr 
recht!” 

erib: “Aber Papa, 
was man nidt erlernt 
hat, das fann einem doch 
erjt recht niemand rau- 
ben!“ 


schoolroom. 


The German Professor. 


The absent-mindedness of the German pro- 
fessor of the comic paper is only equaled by his 
forgetfulness. In such a preoccupied mood, 
Professor Dusel of Bonn noticed his wife place 
a handsome bouquet of flowers on his table. 

“Why all the flowers?” he asked. 

“This is your wedding anniversary,” said 
Mrs. Dusel. 

“Um, thanks,” he replied. “When yours 
comes, tell me, and I’ll reciprocate.” 


Literal, but Slangy. 


“Will some little scholar please tell what 
happened after the children of Israel had 
marched seven days around the walls of Jericho, 
blowing their horns?” asked the Sunday school 
teacher. “Tommy Taddles, you may answer.” 

“Please, ma’am,” replied Tommy, “they tum- 
bled to the racket.” 


A Modified Wish. 


Uncle John—So you don’t like your teacher, 
Tommy ? 

Tommy (savagely)—No, I don’t. 
was at the bottom of the sea! 

Uncle John—Oh, come now, Tommy! That’s 
too much to say. 


Tommy—Well, I wisht he was at the bottom 
of Jones’ millpond then. 


I wisht he 


A New Remedy. 


In the schools of a Connecticut town meas- 
ures were recently taken to test the children’s 
eyesight. As the doctor finished each school, 
he gave the principal a list of the pupils whose 
eyes needed attention, and requested him to 
notify the children’s parents to that effect. 

One night, soon after the opening of the fall 
term, a little boy came and gave his father 
the following note, duly signed by the principal: 

“Mr. Dear Sir: It becomes my duty 
to inform you that your son shows decided indi- 
cations of astigmatism, and his case is one that 
should be attended to without delay.” 

The next day the father sent the following 
answer: 

“Dear Sir: Whip it out of him. Yours 
truly, ——,” 


Fishy. 


Mother—‘Vhere have you been this after- 
noon, Johnny? 

Johnny (uneasily)—Sunday school. 

Mother—Then how is it you smell of fish 
and are so wet? 

Johnny (desperately)—Teacher told us the 
story of Jonah and the whale. 





NLESS we hear from you to the contrary we suppose 


DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


in your school work and that everything is satisfactory. New 
a shapes and colors are being added to our list every little 


We would be glad to send you our Pencil Guide, it will aid 
you in making your selection, and then if you will send us 16 
cents in stamps, we will make up a sample 
give F ou the ocular proof of their excellence. 

e “pencil that fits’’ is the only one you want in your 


UOSEPH DIXON GRUGIBLE COMPANY, Jersey city, v. v. 















you are using 


e package that will 


Encore! 


A member of the faculty of Yale tells of a 
student from the West who last year was “con- 
ditioned.” It appears that his family were 
anxious as to the outcome, having telegraphed 
him for particulars when he came up for exam- 
ination. 


In reply the young man wired his father as 
follows: 

“Exams. splendid. Professors enthusiastic. 
They wish for a second in October.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Musical Classification. 


Teacher—How many kinds of 
there? 


poetry are 


Pupil—Three. 
Teacher—What are they? 
Pupil 





Lyric, dramatie and epidemic. 
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“Th 


Did Not Understand. 


“John,” said Farmer Foddershucks to his 
college-bred son, “hev ye noticed Si Mullet’s 
oldest gal lately? Strikes me she’s gettin’ ter 
be a right likely girl, hey?’ 

“She’s as beautiful as Hebe,” agreed John, 
enthusiastically. 


“Aw!” grunted Farmer F. “She’s a sight 


purtier’n he be. Why, he ain’t no beauty. She 
gits it fr’m her mother’s folks.” 
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RED STAR BRAND 


Positively the Best Grade of Selected Raffia for ae —— Work 


Present Prices: = ae cisadciase< b. 
Quality 1 1 Bale (about 2 235 ips.) Bie" Samples 
Guaranteed emer : a Bc | ; Sent Free 
McHUTCHISON & CO., (Desk 9) 17 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 


Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
| CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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ECONOMY 
CONVENIENCE 


Holden Adjustable 


ShooldoudSournel 


THE 





MADE OF THE FAMOUS 


Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Rendered Waterproof and Germproof as Long as the 


Cover is in Use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! | 


SOLE OWNERS OF THE SECRET FORMULA 
Gives Additional Strength to the Books 


EASILY AND QUICKLY ADJUSTED 
Only 3 Sizes for Ordinary 


No “‘Dead’’ Stock to Accumulate 


Covers Always Useful 
One Price to All 


Saving to the Teachers in Time and Taxpayers in Money 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


GW. ONDEN. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOOK COVER 
| 


MILES C. HOLDEN, 


Sec’y. 





EYESTRAIN IN SCHOOLS. 

The New York board of education has been 
asked by the Association of Women Principals 
to order nine changes in text books, methods of 
teaching, and conditions in schoolrooms as the 
result of a thorough investigation into the ex- 
tent and causes of eye strain among pupils of 
the public schools. The committee on children’s 
welfare of the association, with the advice of a 
number of noted oculists, made the following 
recommendations: 

“1. That hereafter no calendared or coated 
paper be permitted in the text books given to 
children, as the dazzle of such paper is in- 
jurious to their cyes. 

“2. That half-tone pictures be not permit- 
ted in school books, but that simple, easily 
seen, outline pictures be substituted for them. 

“3. That the length of lines in school books 
be of a minimum of 2% inches to a maximum 
of 3 inches, with a space between the lines of 
not less than three m’s. 

“4. That in reading the child be advised to 
hold his book at an angle of approximately 45 
degrees, and that in oral reading they be re- 
quired to look up frequently. 

“5. That after a lesson demanding close 
work the children be asked to look up at the 
ceiling or out of the window to change the 
focus of their eyes and rest the muscles of ac- 
commodation. 

“6. That classrooms be equipped with loose 
chairs of different sizes, so that the children 
may sit in seats that fit them and that are 
placed where they can see best. 

“7 That in the first two years of school all 
writing be upon blackboards instead of upon 
paper. 

“8. That all rooms where artificial light is 
burned continually be closed. That no part- 


time classes be permitted to occupy any room 
in which the light is not entirely satisfactory. 

“9, All electric light bulbs used in lighting 
classrooms to be made of frosted glass, and 
that clusters of such bulbs be provided with 
pale amber shades to screen the pupils’ eyes 
from the direct rays of the light.” 


While the report has not yet been acted upon 
by the board of education, it is confidently ex- 
pected that it will be adopted with minor 
changes. 


HALF FARES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

In an opinion which it has filed, the public 
service commission, No. 2, of New York state 
holds that it has the power to order half fares 
for school children. The state public service 
act forbids privileges “except such as are regu- 
larly and uniformly extended to all persons 
and corporations under like circumstances.” 
The clause “like circumstances,” however, clear- 
ly applies to all persons of school age going 
to school. And the commission says the prac- 
tice of accepting half fare for children is sanc- 
tioned by custom and usage dating back to the 
beginning of railroad operation. 

“Arising in like good public policy is the 
similar custom or usage of fixing and charg- 
ing special low rates for children riding daily 
for the purpose of attending desirable schools. 
Ordinarily these special rates for school chil- 
dren are afforded by the sale of low price com- 
mutation tickets issued in forms deemed ap- 
propriate by the carriers. The universal and 
continuous recognition by carriers and the 
public that the transportation of children 
for school or, indeed, for any purpose is in- 
variably under conditions dissimilar to those 





N° teacher can do best work; no pupil 


show best results; without best things 
to work with. Devoe School Water Colors 
help both teacher and pupil. 


Devoe No. 2 Box, shown above, has three 
colors; four cakes; 2 Perfect Yellow, 1 each Car- 
mine and Ultramarine Blue ; with 2 quill brushes. 


Devoe No. 122, New Series—box 2 inches 
wide and 8 inches long—contains 4 cakes; 1 each 
Black, Carmine, Ultramarine Blue, and Perfect 
Yellow ; with one long handled No. 7 brush. 


We make a very large variety of color boxes ; 
with colors in cakes, half pans and tubes. Brushes 
of all kinds, Devoe quality. 


Special discounts to schools and teachers. For 
catalogue address Department 5s. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


arising in the carriage of adult persons is clear- 
ly justified in fact and in law. 

“The general practice of carriers is to make 
half rates for all children under twelve years 
of age when traveling for any purpose, and the 
school commutation ticket is as a rule limited 
to those children attending public schools, or 
private schools having similar grades. Con- 
fined within these reasonable limits, and thus 
avoiding discrimination in affording rates and 
transportation facilities as between adult per- 
sons, it is impossible to perceive how the prac- 
tice of allowing special rates for the transpor- 
tation of children to and from school can pro- 
duce wrongful discrimination or violate in any 
sense the equality clauses of the law.” 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 
(Concluded from Page 11.) 


other legal holidays are so only by common con- 
sent. In New Mexico, Washington’s Birthday, 
Decoration Day, Labor Day, Flag Day (June 


14), and Arbor Day are holidays when so desig- 
nated by the governor. 


Arbor Day is a legal holiday in Arizona, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming, the day being set by 
the governor; in Texas, February 22; Nebraska, 
April 22; Utah, April 15; Rhode Island, May 
11; Montana, second Tuesday in May; Florida, 
first Friday in February; Georgia, first Friday 
in December; Colorado (school holiday only), 
third Friday in April. Other states are: Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, ITllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and Vermont. 
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AND INFORMATION 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL| 
DICTIONARY | 


Do you know that the INTERNATIONAL 

answers with final ees. ALL KINDS of 
uestions in Lan age: The Trades, Arts and 

Selenees. Geography, Shography, Etc.? 
Cob Bg Reng S Contents as follows: 

0 tes, Flags, State Seals, Etc... 
Brief History the English 
re art > ‘ae . 

olar oca ry of English 
Dictionary of Fiction 
Gazetteer cf the World 
Biographical Dictionary... 
Scripture Proper Names. 
Greek and Latin Name 
Foxign Words... - 

0 

Abbreviations. . 


i Way | 
Ya 


i vv 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

All State Supts. of Schools are a unit in their 
indorsement. 

Schoolbook Publishers adhere to it as standard. 

College Presidents and Educators commend it. 

In every instance where oe Purchases have 
been made for the sup Pply of public schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 

NO OTHER DICTIONARY CAN TRULY MAKE 
THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 

The International was the only dictionary to 
receive the Gold Medal, the highest award at 
the Jamestown Exposition. Also highest 
awards at St. Louis and Portland. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of ourabridgments. Regularand Thin Paper Editions. 
1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Dictionaries 
abridgments of the International. 


WEBSTER’S ACAD 


*$ PRIMARY SCHOOL, 


can be identified by a circular Trade- 
Mark on the — cover and cur name 


on = — sate 
no cheap imitations. 
Write for ‘‘DictionaryWrinkl:s,’’ ana Specimen Pages, FREE. 
Mention i ome request ¢his Paper and receive a useful set of 


Colored Maps, pocket size, of the United States, Cuba, 
Panama, China, Japan, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., eee Mass. 


RECENT PATENTS. 

(Concluded from Page 14) 
a seat having V-shaped side members fitting 
the grooves of one face of the support and pro- 
vided with racks, a desk having V-shaped side 
members fitting in the grooves of the opposing 
face of the support, pinions mounted in the sup- 
port and engaging the racks of the seat and 
desk, pawls engaging the pinions, and eccentrics 
mounted in the support and engaging the side 
members of the seat and desk. 





NEW FLAG CATALOG FREFI 


A beautifully illustrated book in colors, showing all man- 








Desk. Van Evrie Kil- 
patrick, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A desk having a 
body with a rail at the 
forward part thereof, a 
cover for said body 
normally disposed in a 
substantially horizon- 
tal position, and a link 
connecting the upper 
edge of said cover to 
said rail and enabling 
the forward edge of 


THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double, 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 
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upwardly and over the rear edge of said rail to 
support said cover in an inclined position. 

Combined desk and seat. William Kimmel, 
Zanesville, O. 

In a combined desk and seat, a support, a 
pedestal extending vertically therefrom, desk 
supporting members surrounding said pedestal, 
a supplemental supporting member attached in- 
termediately to said supporting members, an 
adjusting screw carried by the pedestal and en- 





gaging said a supporting member 
whereby the desk may be adjusted, webs on 
said pedestal, said webs defining a_ vertical 
channel, a seat supporting member provided 
with means to engage said webs and prevent 
transverse movement of said member, means for 
adjusting said member vertically, means for 
holding it in adjusted position, and a seat piv- 
otally secured to said member. 

Chalk eraser holder. Francis C. Woods, Og- 
den, Utah, assignor of one-eighth to F. L. 
Woods, one-eighth to C. H. Hussey, and one- 
twelfth to David O. McKay. 





‘ Q 
In a 5 dovlee of the character described, the 
combination with a ledge or support provided 
with a trough, of a frame hinged at its rear 


portion to said support, a pan provided with an 
open bottom fixedly secured to the front portion 
of said frame and constituting a flanged edge 
for said support, and means for supporting an 
eraser upon said pan and frame. 


SLATE FOR SCHOOLS. 

“There is a stone that feels like silk,” said a 
prominent educator as he gently rubbed his 
finger tips over the smooth surface of some 
natural slate blackboards furnished by the 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Company of 
Easton, Pa. 

The desirable smooth surface commented 
upon by this school. expert was obtained by 
shaving the face of these slate blackboards 
with wide, thin, sharp “shaving knives.” 

Owing to the excellency of its material ‘and 
workmanship, the Pennsylvania Structural 
Slate Co. of Easton, Pa., has established a 
reputation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This is not oratory, but hard, cold facts. 

While speaking of the Pacific, an excerpt 
from the following letter received by the com- 
pany will be of considerable interest to school 


oninatenee Eureka, May 24, 1906. 

One of the arguments heretofore most used 
in favor of composition blackboards is that 
earthquakes will not crack them. You may 
therefore be interested to know that the recent 
earthquakes in San Francisco did not crack 
or damage a single slate blackboard in St. Rose 
Academy.—A. ©. Barker, Secretary Board of 
Education. 

The appended sketch A shows how black- 
boards are installed on the wall. The method 
is so simple that the sketch is practically self- 
explanatory. Any carpenter can do the work. 

Being made from the same rock as roofing 
slate, these blackboards are just as_ inde- 
structible. 

The same material in slabs of suitable di- 
mensions is unexcelled for sanitary work — 
closet stalls, urinals, etce.; also for laboratories, 
table tops, base, wainscoting, floor tiling, etc., 
wherever durability, strength, ease of cleaning 
and non-combustibility, together with reason- 
able cost, are features of consideration. 

The Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co. pub- 
lishes two booklets that will be of value to 
every school board—viz., “Natural Slate Black- 
boards: Why You Need Them and How to 
Install Them ;” also an illustrated catalogue of 
sanitary structural slate. Both pamphlets may 
be had free for the asking. 








ner of flags. It is useful and instructive. Sent free on re- 


quest if you name the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD MFG. CO., Kansas City 





Something New 


THE GEOGRAPH 


NEAT ano DURABLE 


A Prime Necessity in Teach- 
ing Geography 


Recognized by Leading Leading Geographers 


Sent Express Paid 
on receipt of $5, 00 
Descriptive Circular on Request 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 Hast 11th St., NEW YORK 
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THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


LEAD Is GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 





New York for Industrial Training. 

The movement for vocational training in the New 
York public schools has received a considerable im- 
petus resulting from the adoption of a report under 
which every boy of twelve years in the elementary 
schools must take shop work. The report, in part, 
reads: . 

“Many intelligent boys who have little or no nat- 
ural inclination for mere second-hand or book 
knowledge take easily and quickly to manual and 
constructive work. For such a child, and for those 
who have naturally a strong vocational tendency, a 
practical and thorough course in shop work is quite 
as necessary as is a cultural or classic course to 
those who intend to continue their studies in a 
higher institution of learning. 


“No good reason can be found to justify the state 
in giving the pupil intending to devote himself to a 
profession a fitting preparatory education, while at 
the same time entirely neglecting to prepare for 
his vocation the child intending to enter upon in- 
dustrial life. 


“Education is democratic. There is no reason 
why the needs of the majority should not be met as 
adequately as now are those of a necessarily small 
minority. 

“In order to meet the present conditions and to 
cope with the problem above outlined, your commit- 
tee proposes two steps: 


“To improve the efficiency of the present shop 
system in our elementary schools by reorganizing 
the manual training from a vocational point of 
view, so that it may bear a direct and immediate 
relation to the industrial efficiency of the children 
when they leave school. 


“It is proposed to analyze the wood working and 
metal working occupations in order to ascertain the 
fundamental and essential principles involved, the 
processes, tools and materials essential to the trades 
in order to amplify and render more immediately 
practicable the shop work courses in the elementary 
schools. 

“There are in the city at present a great many 
schools (having boys in the seventh and eighth 
years) without work shops. It is believed to be of 
the highest importance that any scheme looking to- 
ward increasing the efficiency of the present shop 
system should contemplate, first of all, the intro- 
duction of work shops in these schools. It is also 
believed that the addition of a turning lathe, combi- 


Dilley’s EXTRA is a Stamp of ‘*Superior Quality”’ 
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JANITORS’ 


Manufactured and Sold by 


WM. DILLEY, 124 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


are the kinds used in Modern School Buildings, because they are made for 
“Practical Janitor Work.” Write for’prices when in need of Brooms, Dusters, 
Mop Wringers, Scrub Claths, Brushes of all kinds and Clean- 
School Trade a Specialty. 


RELIABLE GOODS 


Mops, 
ing Utensils of every description. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 





Made in 4 Grades: B., H.B., H., H. 4. 
NEW YORK 


SUPPLIES 


nation saw and grinder to each 
work shop will make possible 
the development of advanced 
forms of work, and will famil- 
iarize the older pupils with sim- 
ple power machinery. As a form 
of constructive work shop work 
has an advantage not possessed 
by more elementary forms of 
constructive work, and these ad- 
vantages should be presented to 
the pupils in the sixth year, as 
well as to those of the seventh 
and eighth years. 


No. 365 
Drawing 


“Furthermore, as many boys reach the age of 
fourteen and are obliged to become wage earners 
before entering the sixth year, some arrangement 
should be made to give them the advantage of shop 
work and a knowledge of the use of as many tools 
as possible.” 

The committee recommends that there be a gen- 
eral course, to be taken by all pupils, and a variety 
of industrial courses, any one of which may be se- 
lected by the students on entrance. The report con- 
tinues: 

“Tn recapitulation, your committee recommends: 

“That shop work be introduced into all schools in 
which there are boys in the seventh and eighth years. 

“That, as far as possible, the practical use of 
tools employed in the wood working and metal 
working trades be taught in those years. 

“That the work shops be equipped, as far as pos- 
sible, with the necessary tools, such as lathes, a cir- 
cular or band saw, and a grinder. ‘ 

“That shop work be required of boys who reach 
their twelfth year. 

“That the additional time needed for the exten- 
sion of work in the shop be fixed as between three 


-and five in the afternoon, on Saturday mornings, or, 


if necessary, in the evenings. 


“That a separate vocational school for boys be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen be established, and that 
part of public school 144, Manhattan, be set aside 
and equipped as a vocational school for boys. 


“That fifteen classrooms in public school 75, 
Brooklyn, be set aside for a vocational school for 
girls between fourteen and sixteen years of age. 

“That a standing committee of the board of edu- 
cation be organized which shall have charge of all 
matters relating to vocational training, not only in 
the special schools devoted to that purpose, but also 
to the vocational courses in the day schools and the 
evening trade schools.” 


The legal status of city superintendents is re- 
ceiving considerable attention in Iowa, where at 
present the state laws merely permit the election of 
such an officer. The superintendents are agitating 
early legislation which will give them a specific 
standing, lengthen their term of office and increase 
the duties and powers connected with the same. It 
is expected that the subject will be given a decided 
impetus at the meeting of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation. 


Supt. Edwin G. Cooley returned to 
Chicago on Aug. 17, after an absence of 
four months spent in Europe. Accord- 
ing to the best reports, he has entirely 
recovered his health and will take up his 
duties at the opening of the scholastic 


England. 
Wichita, Kans. 


Streator, Il. 
sewing will be taught the girls. 








THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


How to Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning. 


EADING medical authorities have demon- 

strated by actual test that the dust col- 
lected from floors of schools, hospitals, 
stores, dwellings, and public places is always 
accompanied by deadly germs. Such being 
the case, it readily follows that a dust-laden 
atmosphere is a disease-laden atmosphere, and 
therefore a constant menace to the very lives 
of every one inhaling it. 

Usually schoolroom conditions are espe- 
cially deplorable, The floors are almost in- 
variably bare and untreated, so that when 
large numbers of pupils are in attendance 
every slightest movement will start a fresh 
circulation of poisonous dust, keeping the at- 
mosphere constantly polluted and unfit to 
breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 
bodies, dust .will settle upon the floor. The 
sensible conclusion, then, is that the best 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold per- 
manently every particle of dust and micro- 
organism coming in contact with it. That 
such a line of reasoning is correct is demon- 
strated by every floor on which Standard 
Floor Dressing is used. This dressing, while 
not intended for household use, is prepared 
for use in schools and all public buildings 
having floors of wood. 








Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent, or practically eliminat- 
ed. With the disappearance of dust, of 
course, follows the destruction of every dis- 
ease-germ, for Standard Floor Dressing pos- 
sesses germicidal properties that effectually 
dispose of every micro-organism settling upon 
floors treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of Standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. It 
possesses properties that preserve the wood 
itself, preventing it from splintering and 
cracking. Then, again, floors treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing are easier to sweep. 
The dressing does not evaporate; in fact 
three or four applications a year with the 
Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to ob- 
tain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make the 
following remarkable offer: We will, on re- 
quest of those in charge of any school, col- 
lege, hospital or public building of any char- 
acter, treat the floor of one room or corridor 
with Standard Floor Dressing. This demon- 
stration will be made at our own expense. 

Upon request, full particulars may be had 
regarding the above mentioned 
tests. Complete data concerning 
Standard Floor Dressing has 
been prepared in the form of 
reports, testimonials and a 
booklet, ‘‘Dust and Its Dan- 
gers.’’ Those interested are 
asked to write for them. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





year. Mr. Cooley studied the school systems in every country he visited and made 
a thorough examination of trade and vocational schools in Germany, France and 


The school board has adoptéd a rule that no subject be taught 
unless a class of at least ten students can be formed. 
classes in Greek during the past few years led to the rule. 
A department of manual training has been introduced in the grade schools of 
Bench work is given the boys of the seventh and eighth grades and 


The cost of instructing 


Supt. Charles S. Foos of Reading, Pa., conducted the twenty-fourth annual in- 
stitute during the first week in September. 





ALABAMA. 
Moulton—School will be erected. Centerville— 
Contract was let for school. 


ARKANSAS. 
Star City—Friendship Normal Academy will be 
rebuilt. CALIFORNIA. 


Raisin-—School will be erected. Riverside—4- 
room addition will be built for Longfellow school. 
Sacramento—<Archt. Sexton, Seattle, Wash., has 
plans for 2-story school, Oak Park. Franklin— 
School will be erected. Indio—School will be 
erected. Coachella—A 4-room school will be 
built. Riverside—4-room school will be erected. 
Ontario—$45,000 high school will be erected; 
plans of Architect Austin, Los Angeles, accepted. 

COLORADO. 

Fowler—Bids were received for erection of 

school. Pueblo—ti-story school will be built. 
FLORIDA. 

DeFuniak Springs—A school will be erected. 
Daytona—Robinson & Kelley, Atlanta, Ga., will 
prepare plans for school. 

GEORGIA: 

Crawfordsville—Plans have been made for 
school. Athens—4-room school will be erected. 

IDAHO. 4 

Orofino—Contract was awarded. for. school; 

$10,000. Deary—School will be erected. 
ILLINOIS. 

Metcalf—Archts. Liese -& Ludwick, Danville, 
have plans for 2-story school; $12,000; George- 
town—Archts. McCoy & Steube, Danville, are pre- 
paring plans for 3-story university’ building. 
El Paso—School will be erected at Walnut Grove. 
Atlanta—Archt: A. L. Pillsbury, Bloomington, is 
preparing plans for 2-story school; $40,000. Chi- 
cago—Archts. Rusy & Rezing will prepare 
Plans for school; $75,000. Archt. John Ahl- 
schlager has plans for a_ school, to cost 
$20,000. Waukegan—Archt. W. F. Gubbins, Chi- 
cago, has plans for school; $30,000. Broadmoore 
—School will be erected. Schram-—2-story school 
will be erected. Browns—Lindsay & Lindsay, 
Grayville, have plans for school. 

INDIANA. 

Franklin—Archts. Harris & Shopbell have plans 
for high school; $40,000. Independence—Archts. J. 
F. Alexander & Sons, Lafayette, have plans for 
2-story school; $10,000. Orland—Archts. Griffith 
& Fair, Fort Wayne, are preparing plans for 2- 
story school. Lewis—Contract was let for 2- 
story school. French Lick—2-story school will 
be erected; $6,000. Greenville—Contract was let 
for school. IOWA. 

Pleasantville—School will be erected, Union 
dist. Enterprise—School will be erected. Coggon 
—Archt. R. R. Mayberry, Cedar Rapids, has plans 
for 2-story school; $12,000. Hamburg—Contract 
was let for school. Huxley—$5,800, bonds, were 
issued for school. Redfield—School will be built. 

KANSAS. 

Thayer—School will be erected, dist. No. 73. 
Linwood—Contract was let for school. Woodbine 
—Archt. J. C..Holland, Topeka, let contract for 
2-story school; $10,000 Independence—Addition 


Durand-Steel Lockers and Wardrobes 








Fireproof 


Sanitary 


Petty-thief 
proof 
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Durand-Steel 
Locker Co, 


1243 American Trust Bidg. | 425 Vanderbilt Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 









will be built for high 
school; $30,000. Bene- 
dict—Archts. Henderson 
& Lundberg, Coffey- 
ville, are preparing 
plans for ae 2-story 
school; $6,500. Win- 
field—College will be 
erected; $100,000. Udall 
—Archt. C. W. Terry, 
Wichita, has plans for 
2-story school; $10,000. 


LOUISIANA. 
Guydan — A 2-story 
school will be erected. 
New Orleans — School 
will be built, at Erato 

and Dryades Sts. 


MARYLAND. 

Glen Echo—Archt. T. 
C. Groomes, Rockville, 
has plans for a 2-room 
school. Montrose— 
Archt. T. C. Groomes, 
Rockville, has _ plans 
for 2-room school. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sheffield—Archt. Walter P. Crabtree, New Brit- 
ain, has plans for 2-story school; $10,000. North- 
ampton—dArcht. J. W. Donohue has plans for re- 
building St. Michael's parochial school. Back 
Bay—Archts. Parker, Thomas & Rice have plans 
for school; $16,000. 

MICHIGAN. 

Humboldt—Bids will be received for 1-room 
school. Gaylord—Archts. Griffith & Fair, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are preparing plans for 2-story 
school. Riverdale—Addition will be built for 
school. Elk Rapids—School will be erected, dist. 
No. 3. Port Huron—Addition will be built. 
Guinn—Archts. Charlton & Kuenzli, Milwaukee, 
will erect high school. Newberry—Contract was 
let for school. MINNESOTA. 

Deer River—School will be _ erected. Rose 
Creek—Archt. W. F. Keefe, Austin, is preparing 
plans for i1-story school. Tower—Addition will 
be built. Hazel—Bids were received for school. 
Kraka—School will be erected, dist. No. 60. 


CHICAGO 





SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating ..« Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 





Guernsey—Archt. W. H. Orr, Lima, is preparing 
plans for school; $55,000. Albany—Contract was 
let for school. Piqua—Five semi-detached schools 
will be erected on Favorite Hill; Mills & Pruitt, 
Columbus, architects. Beaver Dam—4-room ad- 
dition to school will be built; Leech & Leech, 
architects, Lima. ; 
OKLAHOMA. 

Wayne—4-room school will be erected. Daw- 
son—Archt. John V. Starr, Tulsa, has plans for 
school; $4,500. Wann—School will be erected. Sal- 
lisaw—School will be erected; $18,000. Thacker- 
ville—6-room school will be erected. Doris— 
Archts.. Smith & Parr, McAlester, are preparing 
plans for 2-story school; $15,000. Catoosa— 
School will be erected. Bradley—Archts. Smith 
& Parr, McAlester, have plans for 2-story school; 
$9,000. Crescent—S8-room school will be erected. 
Clinton—Archts. Smith & Parr, McAlester, let 
contract for 2-story school; $15,000. Calvin— 
Archts. Smith & Parr, McAlester, let contract for 
2-story school. Shattuck—$20,000 school will be 








Angus—Contract was let for school. built. Luther—$8,000 voted for school. Seminole Suit 
MISSISSIPPI. —$10,000, bonds, voted for school. Texhoma— 
Charleston—School will be erected. $15,000, bonds, issued for school. Hartshorne— 
MISSOURI. $25,000 voted for two schools. Konawa—School 
Canton—2-story school will be erected. will be erected; $20,000. 
MONTANA. OREGON. 
Conrad—School will be erected, dist. No. 10. North Bend—High school will be erected. 
ws Onn san is ac ™ Dayton—Addition will be built. 
aywood—Archts. sentrau c O., ansas sh ora ; 
City, are preparing plans for 2-story school; PENNSYLVANIA. Dessau— 


$14,000. Cook—Bonds were voted for school. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Flemington—$45,000, bonds, voted to complete 


Amity—School will be erected. Warren Tavern 
—School will be erected, East Whiteland twp. 
Unity Station—Contract was let for 2-story 


will be ere 


Scottsvil 
school. Sharon-——-T'wo schools will be erected. 
oad exandria— 
primary building. Phillipsburg—School will be Duryea—School will be erected. Palmerton— ad 
erected. Shrewsbury—Archt. Wm. T. Towner, ; ; ; ton—2-stor 
New York City, is preparing plans for 2-story Township high school will be erected. 
school; $15,000. Belleville—Archt. C. G. Jones, RHODE ISLAND. Meatow 
New York, has plans for addition. Secaucus— ee ee Clarke, Howe & Homer, has plans 
Archt. Wm. T. Towner, New York, has plans for Providence, have plans for 8-room school. Heath & 
3-story school; $60,000. Farmingdale—$18,000 SOUTH CAROLINA. school. R 
voted for school. Greeleyville—School will be erected. Tacoma, hi: 
NEW YORK. SOUTH DAKOTA. —Ellis & 


Darien—Archts. H. W. Homelius & Son, Ba- 
tavia, have plans for 1-story school. Schenectady 
—Archt. H. C. Fox has plans for 4-room school. 


Miller—School will be erected, Cedar Twp. 
Conde—School will be erected. Wallace—School 
will be erected. 


school; cos 














Phelps—The board has voted to have plans pre- TENNESSEE. Suckhan 
pared for school. Angelica—Plans will be pre- Alexandria—School will be erected; $27,000. 
pared for 11-room school; $30,000. Portlandville Lawrenceburg—Contract was let for high school. Underhil 
—Archt. Lind Kinne, Utica, is preparing plans for Dickson—Bonds were issued for school. Downsville 
1-story school. Pearl River—Archt. Wm. T. plans for : 
Towner, New York City, is preparing plans for erected. | 
a SS MEG PORTABLE HOSE | | = 
NORTH CAROLINA. ; No. 4. Vi 
Lumberton—2-story school will be erected. - Memefecunnecs of ag 
Pilot Mountain—School will be rebuilt. ° 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
eee ae Permanent Homes, Summer hecidonees eget 
Beach—Archts. Haxby & Gillespie, Fargo, have Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 
plans for 2-story school; $12,000. Dickinson— ; struction. 


Two schools will be erected, dist. No. 6. Rich- 
ardton—School will be erected. Berlin—School 
will be erected. Flaxton—School will be erected, 
Richland twp. Alfred—School will be erected. 
Bowbells—Archt. R. T. Frost, Minot, has plans 
for 2-story school ; $17,000. Medora—Three 
schools will be built, Moord school dist. No. 7. 
South Heart—Two schools will be erected, dist. 
No. 9. OHIO. 

Goshen—Archts. Garber & Woodward, Cincin- 
nati, have plans for school. Danville—Archts. 
Howard, Inscho & Merriam Columbus, have plans 
for 2-story school; $25,000. Cuyahoga Falls— 
Archt. Frank R. Moore, Akron, has plans for two 
schools. Richwood—School will be erected, dist. 
No. 2. Adena—Archt. C D McCarty, Wheeling, is 
preparing plans for 8-room_ school; $35,000. 








School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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entire satisfaction. 


procured 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 


GARSTANG & REA 
ARCHITECTS 


Suite 204 Grome Bldg., Joplin, Missouri 


Ashby School Houses 


display a composition of utility, durability and good, 
pure architecture without any ‘ gingerbread.” 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 





; TEXAS. 
Dessau—School will be erected. Gregg—School 
will be erected. Maha—School will be erected. 


VIRGINIA. 
Scottsville—2-room school will be erected. Al- 
exandria—2-story school will be erected. Hamp- 
ton—2-story addition will be built. 


WASHINGTON. 

Meadow Lake—Archt. H. M. Keeney, Spokane, 
has plans for 4-room school. Raymond—Archts. 
Heath & Twitchell, Tacoma, have plans for 
schoolh Raymond—Archts. Heath & Twitchell, 
Tacoma, have plans for school; $10,000. Othello 
—Ellis & Sanders, Spokane, have plans for 
school; cost, $6,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Buckhannon—Two schools will be erected. 


WISCONSIN. 

Underhill—School will be erected, dist. No. 2. 
Downsville—Archt. C.°L. Brown, Eau Claire, has 
plans for school. Morley—l-room school will be 
erected. Eagle River—School will be erected. 
Elton—School will be erected, Evergreen dist. 
No. 4. Viola—School will be erected. St. Croix 
Falls—Plans have been completed for $25,000 
schoolh Rhine—School will be erected. Port 
Washington—High school will be erected. Kas- 
son—Brick school, to cost $3,600, under con- 
struction. 












WINDOW SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


for lowering the 
shade from the top as 
well as raise from the 
bottom. Can be at- 
tached to any win- 
dow; no special ar- 
rangements required; 
any spring roller can 
be used without alter- 
ing ;they are the best; 
get our illustrated 
catalogue, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. |. WIMMER, 
Columbus, O. 






DICTIONARIES. 


Now that schools are again about to open, 
officials and school boards should see to it that 
dictionaries are provided for every room, and 
superintendents should urge every child to 
secure a small edition for personal use. 

In many places dictionaries are now classed 
with text-books, and formal adoption are being 
made by school boards the same as for spellers 
or other books. This is necessary to secure 
uniformity, and uniformity in dictionary work 
is as important as in other subjects. This is 
evidenced by the fact that so many cities and 
states are taking action in adopting dictionaries. 


PRINCIPALS.—The principals are at the 
head of affairs in each school building. They 
are clothed with authority to direct the work 
of the teachers, to exercise a general super- 
vision, to inspect, to criticise, to help both 
teachers and pupils. Principals should have an 
accurate and comprehensive knowledge of all 
that is going on and for this reason should fre- 
quently visit each class, hear recitations, in- 
spect written work, provide tests and examina- 
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Unsurpassed for 
Schools 


Write for our Booklet 
“A Few Points on Sanitation” 
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St. Louis, Mo. 





PRIMARY SCHOOL BUILDING AT FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
Mr. H. E. Deats, Clerk. 


tions. A good principal will instantly detect 
faults in the preparation of lessons, in methods 
of teaching and discipline, and will in a help- 
ful spirit correct and assist the teachers. Prin- 
cipals are required to exercise a careful super- 
vision over the school grounds, corridors, etc.; 
they assign teachers to supervise the play at 
the recesses of the day, and before and after 
class. 






















The window 
shade ROLLER is 
made adjustable. 
All or any part of 
window can be 
shaded as desired. 

Now used and 
appreciated in 
hundreds of school 
buildings. 

Simplicity and 
durability its 
great success. 

Send for Book- 
let. and Free Sam- 
ple of Adjuster 
Bracket. 


R. R. Johnson, Mtr. 
161 Randolph St , 








os — conditions. 


or hearsay. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 
how they look and work under your 
You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 








E. H. SHELDON & CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 

Forms.—On motion for the previous question, 
the form to be observed is, “Shall the main 
question be now put?” This, if carried, ends 
debate. 

On motion to strike out words: “Shall the 
words stand as part of the motion?” Unless a 
majority sustains the words they are struck out. 

On an appeal from the chair’s decision: 
“Shall the decision be sustained as the ruling 
of the house?” The chair is generally sus- 
tained. 

On motion for orders of the day: “Will the 
house now proceed to the orders of the day?” 
This, if carried, supersedes intervening motions. 

When an objection is raised to considering 
the question: “Shall the question be consid- 
ered?” Objection may be made by any mem- 
ber before debate has commenced, but not 
subsequently 

Priority of Questions.—First—Time to which 
an adjournment may be made. 

Second—To adjourn without limitation. 

Third—Motion for the orders of the day. 

Fourth—Motion to lay on the table. 

Fifth—Motion for the previous question. 

Sixth—Motion to postpone definitely. 

Seventh—Motion to commit. 

Eighth—Motion to amend. 

Ninth—Motion to postpone indefinitely. 


MOTIONS MADE. 





PE Oe IN 6.5 aortic cic cc cccee Ya * Bas 
to determine time to which to adjourn 2 a + An II x 
TER 666 5 e'Esc ce crecceseus 3atAntIIiIx 
to amend an amendment............ 3atAniIIx 
Sear 8SatAolIIx 

Appeal from speaker’s decision re in- 

tt SAS eee 2a? 2 ey 

Appeal from speaker’s decision gen’ly..3 a * An II y 

EES a wd. 0015, 8% 5%'0 6 6 .48'4-0,0.8 a* AniIlIly 

MOTION to close debate on question....1atAoII x 
CT ik GS aus ach G6 0% 66.60.0404. btAntIIx 
to extend limits of debate on quest’n. 1 a tf An II x 
to continue speaking after indecorum. 1 a * An II x 
SC ME WEED sc occs to ccsesece 20° @aea Rs 
to limit debate on question..... peoosL a tAotlIx 

Objection to consideration of question... 1a * A olIlIly 

MOTION for orders of the day......... la*AnIlIly 
to postpone to a definite time....... eeaTiAniz 
to postpone indefinitely............ 3b* AnTII x 
for previous question.......... soooa @* LOT = 

QUESTIONS touching priority of business1 a + An II x 
EE 6G 6,6. 4)40.4 56-64 006.40.006 et 4 a fs 

EE ME 1 6 5-54.56 9 0:4.0,6.4060 06508 6 * 2S ee 

MOTION to reconsider debatable question3 b * Bn II z 
to reconsider an undebatable questionl a * Bn II z 
OL CE MIEN coc ecccsceessee 3 btAntII x 
that committee do now rise......... 1S. * 8a 3 =z 

Question whether subject be discussed..1 a * B olIlIly 

Motion to’ make subject a special order. 3 a ¢ A o II x 

To substitute—nature of an amendment 3 a + An II x 

MOTION to suspend the rules.......... a*see =z 
to take from the table. ............. 4° 2a = 
take up question out of proper order. 1 a * A o II x 
to withdraw a motion.............. 24°44 8 & 


Follow each motion to its respective refer- 
ence in the table below. The tables embrace 
nearly three hundred points of order. 


HOW DISPOSED OF. 


1 Undebatable: sometimes remarks tacitly allowed. 


2 Undebatable if another question is before the body. 
3 Debatable. 


4 Limited debate only on propriety of postponement. 


a Does not allow reference to main question. 
b Opens the main question to debate. 


* Cannot be amended, 
+ May be amended. 


A Can be reconsidered. 
B Cannot be reconsidered. 
© An affirmative vote cannot be reconsidered. 


o Requires two-thirds, unless special rules govern. 
n Simple majority suffices to determine. 


II Motion must be seconded. 
III Does not require to be seconded. 


x Not in order when another has the floor. 

y In order at any time, though another has the floor. 

z May be moved and entered on the record when an- 
other has the floor, but business then before the 
assembly may not be put aside. The motion must 
be made by one who voted on the prevailing side, 


and on the same day as the original vote was 
, taken, 


SUBSTITUTE FOR FREE BOOKS. 

An .acceptable substitute for the free text 
book system that will obviate many of the 
faults of the former has been proposed by Prin- 
cipal _Armstrong of the Canton, Ohio, high 
school. _Complaints made in Mr. Armstrong’s 
school, as nearly everywhere else, that the books 
after two years’ use are soiled and unsanitary, 
have led him to suggest that the board of edu- 
cation sell the books to pupils and purchase 


them again. 


Mr. Armstrong says: 
“There is a phase of 
the free text book sys- 
tem that deserves very 
serious attention. In 
most cases after two 
years’ use and, in 
many, after a shorter 
period of time, the 
books are much soiled 
and in an unsanitary 
condition. If disease 
is readily communi- 
cated in this manner I 
believe that preventive 
measures should be 
used. 


“A somewhat care- 
ful study of the whole 
matter leads me _ to 
offer the suggestion 
that, as a matter of 
both financial economy 


and also hygienic policy, 
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Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
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SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Formators. 


Milwaukee, - 








every high school of the father of shorthand and a complete bibli- 


pupil should have a pecuniary interest in his ography of the system. It is stated that advance 
books. All of the copies in any one subject purchasers of the book will be presented with a 
could be classified in three groups, as firsts, high class production of the memorial portrait 
seconds and thirds, and fair prices stamped in of Sir Isaac Pitman which has recently been 
them at the beginning of each year. A pupil placed in the British National Portrait gallery, 


could then buy as he saw fit. At the end of the 
year he would present his book and receive one 
of the stipulated prices according to its condi- 
tion. The extra work involved in this plan 





VACCINATION.—The rule demanding pu- 
pils to be vaccinated is almost universal 


would be more than justified by the greater care throughout the United States. The opposition 
that the pupil would take of the books, both as to the rule is quite strong in a number of 
to wear and tear and as to cleanliness. As we localities and has even been carried into the 


do now the pupil must accept the copy tendered courts. 


The state supreme court decisions, 


him, be it good or bad, clean or dirty, or else with one exception, however, uphold the school 
buy a new one. It seems hardly fair to eompel and health authorities in making vaccination a 
a careful, cleanly boy, and especially such a condition for admission to the schools. 


girl, who has turned in 
her books this year nice 
and clean, to take others 
next year that have 
been seriously dam- 
aged and badly soiled 
by someone else. 

“By the plan _ pro- 
posed all such unpleas- 
antness could be avoid- 
ed, a great saving 
effected and wholesome 
lessons,in economy 
and care and clean- 
liness taught those 
who need them, at the 
same time affording to 
all pupils who treat 
their books properly the 
practical benefits of the 
free system.” 


“LIFE” OF PITMAN 
ANNOUNCED. 


An authentic biog- 
raphy of Sir Issac 
Pitman, the inventor 
of modern systems of 
phonography, has been 
announced for publi- 
cation about October 
25th. The narrative 
should receive consid- 
erable attention, since 
it will be in reality a 
history of the origin, 
development, and _per- 
fection of the Pitman 
shorthand system. The 
book is to contain fac- 
simile plates of the 
earliest books,  por- 
traits and other in- 
teresting illustrations 





















MONARCH 
PORCELAIN BOWL 


SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 





WITH PAINTED IRON 
STANDARD, WITH “ DURO 
METAL”’ CUP 





Send for our Cat- 
alogue of Plumbing Appliances 
for Schools 


The above is one of themany designs of 
Drinking Fountains we manufacture. 






ESTABLISHED 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO, 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


SHOW-ROOMS: 
91 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





DENVER, COLO. TRENTON, NW. J. 
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School Water Closets 
ly Ocl 


SAVE 


50% in Space, Mater- 
ials and Labor. 





Kelly Octopus closet fitting complete with 
eight Kelly Automatic Closets. Illustration 
shows screens for school or factory installa- 
tion (no doors). 





Kelly Octopus fitting (patents applied for), 
when set in place, completes the roughing in 
for eight water closets. Note that this fitting 
is a one-piece casting. 


THE N. E. A. ENROLLMENT. 

Dr. Irwin Shepard has issued the official 
eount of members enrolled at the Cleveland 
convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The total registration amounted to 1,554 
active members, 6,744 associate members, and a 
total of 8,328 in all. To this should be added 
4,200 active members who were not present, but 
will pay dues for the current year. 

Ar examination of the detailed statement 
shows that the falling off in membership affect- 
ed every state in the union, especially the 
north central division, from which the N. FE. A. 
has drawn its largest following. Of the indi- 


‘ vidual states, Ohio naturally led with 5,433 


members; Pennsylvania was second with 389, 
and New York third, with 340. 

Secretary Shepard has launched a campaign 
for an inereased permanent rene to the 


No dark corners. 


We furnish them com- 
plete as shown. 


Over 300 Kelly Closets 
in St. Louis Public 
Schools. 


US RELLY 6 BO 


Congress Street and Belt Ry. 
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association. He ex- 
pects to raise the total 
enrollment for the 
year to 13,000 or more. 
Active members have 
been asked to aid by 


e . 
suggesting eligible 
school men and dis- 


tributing literature of 
the association. It is 
believed that the asso- 
ciation can be placed 
upon a basis which 
will make unnecessary 
the dependence upon a 
floating membership 


PRACTICAL TRADE 
EDUCATION. 

A plan for giving 
boys a practical edu- 
cation in the metal 
trades will shortly be 
put into effect by the 
Chicago branch of the 
National Metal Trades 
Association in co-op- 
eration with the Lewis 
Institute. The plan re- 
sembles, in its essential 
features, that of the 
University of Cincin- 
nati by which the stu- 
dents are arranged in 
two groups alternating 
week by week between 
shops and school. In 
Chicago, the aim will 
be to produce skilled 
mechanies rather than 
mechanical engineers 
and instruction and 
shop work will be care- 
fully directed to this 
end. fach boy will receive twenty-four 
weeks of class work, twenty-six weeks shop 
work and two weeks vacation. 

No boy will be admitted who is under six- 
teen or over twenty years of age. A condition 
of admission will be the recommendation of the 
employer in whose shop the candidate has 
worked for at least two months. He must also 
satisfy the director of the institute that his edu- 
cation is such as to enable him to profit by the 
instruction that will be given. 

The employers will pay the boys about $5.00 
a week for the time spent in the shops and tui- 
tion amounting to $50 a year for each boy. 
This will mean that the cost to the employer of 
each boy is $180 a year, or $360 for two boys 
who do the work of one regular employe, ap- 
proximately $7 a week. 

The institute will give such instruction to 
— the boys for eight hours 


CHICAGO 


a day, five days in the 
STATUARY 355 


FOR THE DECORATION OF 


Schools, Libraries 
and Homes 


We Import and Manufacture Reproductions of Sculp- 
ture from the ANCIENT, RENAISSANCE and MODERN 








Periods 
SEND FOR OUR 1908 





CATALOGUE 


BOSTON SCULPTURE COMPANY, Melrose, Massachusetts 


ed to their needs. It is 
proposed to make the 
course consist of in- 
struction for two hours 
a day along each of the 
following lines: 

1. Physical science 
and the principles of 
mechanies. 

2. Machine — sketch- 
ing and = mechanical 
drawing. 

3. Such shopwork as 
will best supplement 
the work which the 
boys are doing when 
not in school. 

4. English, history 
and mathematics. 











Ottawa, Sept. 11, '0O7 
The Britton Printing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sirs:-I have been using 
your arithmetic leaflets 
for the last four years 
and consider them indis- 
pensable to the good 
teaching of arithmetic. 
They cause the student to 
depend on his own re- 
sources instead of a book 
of abstract rules.. They 
are unsurpassed for 
suppieneatery work. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. WALLEN, 
Principal, 
Crawfis College 


AN D—these leaflets cost 
ONLY 3% CENTS EACH 
Write for price list—soday 


Whe Bri on | Printing Go. 







Address School Dept. 


THE GEOGRAPH. 

To vitalizethe teaching and study of the relative 
motions. of the earth, sun and moon, Peckham, 
Little & Co. have just placed on the market the 
so-called Geograph. The device consists of three 
globes mounted on a revolving disc. The sta- 
tionary globe represents the sun. The second 
and large globe, which is really a regular globe 
of the world, is placed at the end of a rod con- 
nected with the revolving dise. Off from the 
earth there is a small globe, which represents 
the moon. 

By the simple touch of a pencil the earth 
can be made to rotate upon its own axis and 
revolve in a circle about the sun. The sun 
moves on its own axis and the moon revolves 
about the earth. 

Besides explaining the motion of the im- 
portant heavenly bodies, the Geograph explains 
the changing seasons, daily tides, phases of the 
moon, eclipses and many other phenomena. The 
device is light, simple and durable. It retails 
at $5.00 and can be obtained from Peckham, 
Little & Co., dealers in College and school sup- 
plies, 57-59 East Eleventh St., New York City. 





“Necessity Is the Mother of Invention.” 

For many years the Ilolden book cover was 
made to fit each book, with the titles printed 
on them. The frequent new editions of the 
same book, made a trifle larger or smaller, and 
also the frequent changes of the books used, 
left so much “dead stock” on hand and caused 
so much complaint we were forced to invent our 
present great book cover. Those in charge of 
the stockroom objected to the annoyance of 
sending out twenty or thirty kinds of titled 
covers, when now only one or two sizes fit them 


all—Adv. 

CURFEW LAWS.—In many towns and vil- 
lages the school boards have, in the interests of 
the schools, brought about the enactment of 
eurfew laws. In such towns and villages the 
ordinance prohibits children under the age of 
fifteen years from being on the streets after 
nine o’clock P. M., unattended by some adult, 
except by permission in writing by the board of 
education. 


SON”... aaa 
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THE DES MOINES ADOPTIONS. 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board has 
adopted the following text books for the grade 
and high schools: 

Oyr’s primer, first, second and third readers; 
Jones’ second and third readers; Smith’s pri- 
mary and advanced arithmetic; Myers’ revised 
ancient, mediaeval and modern history; Che- 
ney’s Short History of England; Collar & Dan- 
iels’ First Year Latin; Bernhardt’s Latin prose 
composition; Channing’s Student History of 
the United States; Webster-Cooley language 
series, books I and II; Masterpieces of Ameri- 
can Literature and British Literature; Krohn’s 
First Book in. Physiology and Hygiene and 
Krohn’s Graded Lessons in Physiology and Hy- 
giene; Gilbert & Brigham’s physical geography ; 
Adams’ commercial geography; McLaughlin’s 
History of the American Nation; Clark’s 
Shorthand Manual and Dictation Manual; Ly- 
ons’ Commercial Law; Beuhler’s English Gram- 


-mar; Aldine Primer and First Reader; Lights 


to Literature series; Graded Literature Read- 
ers, books I-VI and VII-VIII; Weaver’s Gov- 
ernment of Iowa; Palmer’s Method of Writing; 
James & Sanford’s civil government; Wheeler’s 
primer and first reader; Hunt’s progressive 
spelling book; McMaster’s History of the Unit- 
ed States; Harmonic Music Primer, first, sec- 
ond and third readers; Brooks & Hubbard’s 
composition and rhetoric; Werner’s mental 
arithmetic; Halleck’s English Literature; Ben- 
nett’s Latin grammar; Carhart & Chute’s high 
school physics; Bacon’s German grammar; Ben- 
son’s chemistry; Wells’ Algebra for Secondary 
Schools, New Plane Geometry and Solid Ge- 
ometry; Joyne-Meissner German grammar; 
Heath first, second and third readers; Bass’ be- 
ginner’s readers; Fraser & Squair’s French 
grammar; Gregg Rational Typewriting Man- 
ual. 
A NEW TOOL CABINET. 

A new cabinet for storing tools used in man- 
ual training has been placed upon the market 
by the Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company. 
The busy teacher will appreciate this cabinet, 
because it enables him to readily keep an entire 
equipment under lock and key in a limited 
space where he can see every piece at a glance. 





PATENT TOOL CABINET. 


The upper part of the case contains eight 
sliding boards for tools. When drawn forward 
these may be swung to either right or left to 


_ make the tools more accessible. The doors and 


sides of the top section are glazed with clear 
glass. 


The cupboard base of the cabinet may be fur- 
nished with plain shelves or with a number of 
drawer sections. Six combinations are offered 
to meet the particular needs of any school. 
Small drawers for holding nails, brads, etc., or 
larger drawers for storing planes and similar 
tools can be had. 

If desired, the entire case may be purchased 
for domestic science classes. The slides and 
drawer sections give way to shelves arranged 
for holding crockery and metal ware. 

The cabinet is a good example of the Grand 
Rapids furniture maker’s art, handy, well built, 
finely finished and low priced. 


HOLDEN PREDICTION VERIFIED. 

There is one firm whose prophecy of last 
winter came true in a most remarkably accurate 
way. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company of 
Springfield, Mass., stated early in the winter 
in its advertising matter that “hard times” 
would show them a larger volume of business 
than ordinarily, as school boards would find it 
necessary to watch carefully the expenditure of 
every cent. 

It was necessary that school officials protect 
their books outside with the Holden book covers 
and inside with the Holden repairing materials, 
so that they could be made to last fully twice 
as long as usual, and thus reduce the annual 
outlay for replenishing new books. 

In a communication from the above firm, it 
states that its business this year has developed 
in bounds and leaps and that the volume of 
business during the months of July and August 
was larger, for those two months, than in any 
two months in a like season during the past 
ten years. 

This firm has always been first and foremost 
in the manufacture of book covers and mending 
materials, having the largest steam power plant 
for the manufacture of such articles in the 
world, and manufacturing more of these mate- 
rials in one month than all the combined 
methods and varieties that have ever been 
brought out. 

Their liberality and their honorable dealings 
with school boards have won them a very en- 
viable position with the school officials through- 
out the United States. 

Diary and Time Saver for 1909. 

Tenth annual edition. Full black or red 
leather, gold stamping, gilt edges, vest pocket 
size, price 25 cents. 100 pages. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 

The publishers claim for this diary that it is 
unquestionably the most complete book of its 
kind published and revised each year. The 
1909 edition, which has just appeared, contains 
information and facts which every person will 
do well to have at hand during the next year. 
It will save time, money and worry. 

The most interesting features of the diary 
are: 14 pages of maps, printed in four colors; 
postal distances and time of transit; date finder 
for 201 years; telegraph and postal rates; popu- 
lation of cities by states; emergency antidotes: 


cash account, and wax paper pocket for carry- 
ing stamps. 

Camp Hill, Pa. Adopted Barnes’ history, 
Overton’s physiology, Gray’s botany, Blaisdell’s 
rhetorics, New Education readers, Spencerian 
writing books. 

Keokuk, Ia. The school board has adopted 
Beverly, Blaunt & Walton’s physical geography 
and Bennett’s preparatory Latin writer. 

Mansfield, O. Joynes-Wesselhof German 
grammar adopted to replace the Joynes-Meiss- 
ner book. 

The Bailey-Manly spelling book has been 
adopted at North Yakima, Wash. 


You write 
capital “A” by 
striking this key 





You write 
small “a” by 
striking this key 


You do not need to strike two keys to write 
any one of the 84 characters on the simple, 
straight-line keyboard of the easily operated 


Write us about this 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N.Y.— Branches Everywhere 

































MARSHALL’S COLOR STUDIES 
By LAURA E. MARSHALL 


These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature. 
done with the Bradley “ Standard’’ Water Colors, are 
excellent types for students to have before them. They 
are correct in drawing and true to nature in coloring 
Set No. 1. 12 StuDIES—Flowers, Fruits and 

Vegetables. Size6x9 --- - - - Per Set, $0.75 
Set No. 2,6 Stupres—Flowers. Size9x12, ‘“ $0.75 


POSE DRAWINGS OF CHILDREN 
By Bgss B. CLEAVELAND 

A set of brush and ink draw- 
ings, consisting of ten sketches 
of boys and girls, suggesting 
things in which they are inter- 
ested, and giving ideas forsim- 
ple, natural poses. They have 
been prepared with especial 
reference to school conditions ~ 
and school work, and as a help ( 
to a better conception of pose ( 
drawing on the part of both 
teachers and pupils, this set of - 
sketches will be found invalu- 
able. Thedrawings are simple 
and forceful in treatment, with 
little detail. and large enough 
to bereadily seen from all parts 
of the room. Ten plates, in 
folder,set, $0.50; postage. lic. 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios S 
By KATHRYN GRACE DAWSON 

Bradley’s Graded Color Port- 
folios are the result of several 
years’ careful observation and 
study of children’s efforts in the use of colored crayons 


and water colors in the school room under ordinary 
conditions. 


PORTFOLIO No. 1 covers the first and second grades— 
medium used colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 
PoRTFOLIO No.2 covers the third. fourth and fifth grades 
—medium used Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— 
B-1 box. Per set. $0.35 
PORTFOLIO No, 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades—medium used Bradley’s Standard Water Col- 
ors—B-1 box. Per set, $0.35 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfeld, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 




















Parkersburg, W. Va. McCleary’s civics and 


Avery’s chemistry adopted. 


Portsmouth, O. The board of education has 
adopted Mother Tongue language book II, Hal- 
leck’s composition and rhetoric and Brown- 
Lee’s chemistry. 

Marion, O. Smith’s arithmetic has been rec- 


ommended for adoption in place of White’s 
book. 


Keokuk, Ia. Bennett’s Preparatory Latin 
Book has been adopted for the high school. 


Charlotte, N. C. The school board has adopt- 
ed the following books: Alderman’s fourth 
reader, Maury’s geographies, White’s school 
history, Maury &- Simonds’ physical geog- 
raphy, Myer’s history, Gunnison & Horlly’s 
Caesar, Thompson’s history of the United 
States. 


New Material for Art Work) 
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